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The Old Farm Herd. 


BY T. C. HARBAUGH, IN RURAL M GAZINE. 








Over the meadow and over the lea, 
Lowing the old herd comes to me, 
Down the path by the beechen tree, 
‘Bess’ with her tinkling bell; 
“Spot” and “Speck’’ and ‘Dolly’? and 
“Plo.” 
Twenty good cows in a wandering 
row, 
Ah! ’tis a dream of the long ago— 
A dream that I cherish well. 


Thro’ the clover rich and sweet, 
With crimson blooms about their feet 
And daisies white that nod and meet 

When soft the gloaming falls; 
And Phyllis at the barn-yard gates 
With swinging pail impatient waits 
The fairest maid in all the States— 
I hear her cheery calls. 


—O, Bess!”’ ‘‘So—o, Flo!” in ac- 
cents clear, 
Her merry voice I seem to hear, 
Tho’ to the Past for many a year 
Has flitted that fair scene; 
The old herd answers every call 
Which lingers at the meadow’s wall, 
The while each hoof doth silent fall 
Amid the country’s green. 


Ofttimes when the earliest bird 
Echoes of the woodland stirr’d, 
’Cross the fields I drove the herd— 
“Spot” and ‘‘Bess” and ‘‘Flo;”’ 
Barefoot thro’ the clover new, 
With its blossoms gemmed with dew, 
Where anon the violets grew— 
Ah me! ’twas long ago. 


[Courtesy of ural Migazine, Deiroit 
Oh, could I but harness Time, 
Back I’d drive him to that clime, 
Where my boyhood as a rhyme 

Flowed like a brooklet clear; 

I would hearken for a bell 
In the meadow or the dell, 

And each sound would gladly tell 

If the herd were near. 


Klingle-klangle! here they come, 
Softly lowing, gladly home, 
Whitie’s coat is like the foam, 

Flossie’s glossy: brown; 
Klingle-klangle! o’er the lea 
Thro’ the dusk they come to me; 
Yes, the old farm herd I see 

Far beyond the town, 
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The Right Way to Harvest the Corn Crop. 


’ 


in our discussion of ‘fodder pulling’ 
that nearly half the feed value of the corn plan 


is in the ‘‘stover’—that is, leaves, stalks, and] ‘shocking horse” to support the first stalks set up 
shucks. in forming the shock. 
Since we grow corn for feed only, the above 


well-established fact is sufficient basis for the dic 


tum that any system or method of harvesting the 


corn crop worthy of consideration must be suck 
as will save and put into the best possible condi 
tion for feed the entire corn plant. 

There are two methods of saving the 
which fulfill fairly well these requirements. 
periments—or in other words, 


Ex 


quirements is to put the entire plant in the silo 


It is true that even by this method some feed value 


is lost, but this loss is not so great as by any meth 
od which involves’ the 


the silo. 


The Silo is the Best Method. 


Probably not all, but certainly a part of the corn 
should be put in the silo, but it is not our purpose 
in this article to discuss this method of saving the 
At some other time 
suffice it to 
state that any man having fifteen head of cattle 
or idle horses and mules to winter, cannot afford to 


feed value of the corn plant. 
we may do but for the 


so, present 


be without a silo. 


The method which we wish to discuss at this 
time is one by which the entire plant is cured in 
a dry state and put in the best possible condition 


to be used as dry feed. 


We have already shown that the pulling of fod- 
der is expensive and wasteful; and the custom of 


allowing all the stover to remain in the field until 
after the ears gathered late in the fall, is 
equally indefensible; for it has been shown by 


are 


careful experiments (accurately measured experi- 
that under such conditions nearly one-half 


ence) 


the feed value of the stover is lost, just as hay 


that is allowed to get over-ripe or weather in the 


field loses very largely in feed value. 
AHL Corn Should Be Cut. 


From the foregoing we conclude that for the 
best results the properly matured plant must be 
cut and shocked so that it will cure with the least 
possible loss of feed value. 

We may consider two methods of cutting the 
corn. One is to cut by hand and the other with 
the corn harvester or binder. 

In a recent issue of The Progressive Farmer Mr. 
R. W. Scott, of Alamance County, stated that he 
cut fifty acres of corn, averaging fully thirty bush- 
els per acre, at a cost of not over $1 per acre. This 
he undoubtedly did, but it may cost most men a 
liitle more than this; therefore, let us allow from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per acre for the entire cost of cut- 
ting and shocking corn averaging thirty bushels 
per acre, which will include wear and tear on ma- 
chinery. 

The cutting and shocking may be done by hand 
for about the same, or slightly greater cost, say 
fifteen cents to twenty-five cents per acre, when 
man labor is reasonably cheap and abundant, but 
the harvester has the advantage of substituting 
horse and machine for man labor, which is every- 
where becoming scarce and high-priced. The bin- 
der also has the additional advantage of putting 
the corn in better shape for handling and thereby 
lessens the cost of hauling to the shredder or barn. 


Best Method of Hand Cutting. 


Much of our corn will for a long while yet be 
cut by hand, if at all; hence, it may be well to 
briefly consider some of the methods followed in 
doing this work. 

To cut the corn some use a large corn knife, 
while others prefer a sharp hoe. The choice may 
sufely be left to the judgment and ingenuity of the 
cne doing or directing the work. 

The most important part of the work is the 
shocking of the corn so that it will properly cure 


and at the same time shed water and not blow 
down. When the cutting has been done by hand 


some plan must be devised to assist in keeping the 
stalks standing straight and in proper position 
while the shock is being started. In the North a 
favorite plan is what is called the ‘‘gallus-hill”’ 
method. A ‘stool’? is made out of the corn itself 
by tying umut stalks together near their tops. 
Four stalks, about four feet apart, that will form 
the four corners of a square, are taken and their 
tops and leaves so tied or entwined as to form an 
entirely satisfactory support for the beginning of 


the shock. The cut corn is set up between and 
around these tied stalks until an even, round 
shock of sufficient size is obtained. A favorite 





we showed 


crops 


experience—have 
shown that the method which best fulfills our re- 


drying or curing of the 
plant, and a superior palatability and higher di- 
gestibility are undoubtedly obtained by the use of 


method in the South (and one of perhaps equal 


ti value to the one described above), is to use a 


Tying the Shock. 


A very important point in the shocking of corn 
is the tying. Many use an iron ring and rope for 
pulling the sialks together in order that they may 
be tied tightly. There is some difficulty in drawing 
the shock tight enough by this method, and if the 
work is continued the rope may make the hands 
of the workman sore, which still further lessens 
the probability of getting the shock tight enough. 
Another implement for drawing the stalks tightly 
together for tying is described as follows: 


1 


“Take a strong stick three and a half feet long 
and, say, an inch and a half in diameter. Sharpen 
cne end, and near the other end fasten at right 
angles to it another stick two and a half feet long. 
Tie a piece of half-inch rope, ten or twelve feet 
long, to the sticks, where they cross, and leave 
the other end of the rope free. The pointed end 
is thrust into the shock up near the top. The loose 
end of the rope is taken around the shock and 
fastened where the other end is fastened. Now, 
by turning and twisting by means of the cross 
stick, you take up the slack of the rope and twist 
it tight around the shock; then when tight enough, 
fasten a piece of binder-twine above where the 
rope is; then loosen your rope, take out the stick 
and pass on to the next shock.” 


Only one band should be put around the shock 
and that should be as high as it can be tied so 
long as all of the tassels or tops of the stalks are 
included in the band. 

If the shocking and tying be done properly, no 
amount of wind or rain is likely to do serious in- 
jury to the corn or the stover. The shocks should 
be allowed to stand until the stover is thoroughly 
cured and entirely free from the moisture from 
rain. 

All Stover Should Be Shredded. 


The corn having been cut and shocked, how is 
it to be handled so as to put it in the best condi- 
tion for feeding at the least cost? 

In the article previously referred to, Mr. Scott 
states that he hauled, shredded and put the shuck- 
ed corn in the crib for $2 per acre, averaging 
thirty bushels. This made the cutting, shocking 
and shredding of the stover cost Mr. Scott $3 per 
acre. 

Our experience has been that it cost from $3 to 
$2.50 to harvest an acre of corn yielding twenty- 
five to thirty bushels. 

Such an acre of corn will give on an average 
from a ton to a ton and a quarter of shredded 
stover. Now what is this ton of shredded stover 
worth? In our feeding work last winter we found 
that beef cattle wasted only twelve pounds out of 
every hundred when each animal was given thirty 
pounds per day. These same animals made gocd 
gains with only this shredded stover for roughage. 
Other feeders have found that from one and one- 
fourth pounds to one and one-half pounds of shred- 
ded stover are equal to the one pound of the best 
timothy or other grass hay. 

These facts give us the answer to our question, 
“How shall the crop be put in the best condition 
for feeding at the least cost?’’ If we can get an 
acre of corn, yielding thirty bushels, cut, shocked, 
hauled to the barn, the ears shucked and the stover 
shredded, and obtain a ton of feed, which pound 
for pound is nearly equal to grass hay, all for the 
small cost of only $3, there ought not to be any 
question as to which is the most economical way 
of harvesting the crop. 

Now, what are the objections urged against this 
method of harvesting the corn crop? We are of 
the opivion that the chief reason why it is not be- 
ing more rapidly and generally adopted is the dis- 
inclination of most men to depart from old and 
familiar ways, but let us consider some of the ob- 
jections offered. 


Will the Stover Keep? 


I.—A few having tried it have had some of the 
corn or stover spoil in the shock. This is due to 
a lack of knowledge in handling the crop in this 
way. Not more than two years’ experience is 
necessary to overcome this difficulty. These unfav- 
orable results are usually due to cutting the corn 
too green, shocking it improperly or tying it so the 
shocks will not shed water or not cure properly. 


Is It Heavy Work? 


II.—Many object to harvesting the crop this way 
under an erroneous impression that it is too heavy 
work. The fact is, that where machinery is used 





—————: 
the work is no harder and not so disagreeable as 
pulling fodder, and by fodder pulling only about 
one-third the feed is obtained, while the cost, if 
we include the loss in yield of corn, is sreater, 

Do Stock Eat Shredded Stover Well? 

Il!.—Others object on the ground that the stoc, 
will not eat the shredded stover well. As stated 
above, our cattle ate 88 per cent last year When the 
scales and not guessing was used to determine the 
facts, but if the stock only ate half of the shredded 
stover it would still be a cheaper and better meth- 
od than to pull fodder or let the stover rot in the 
field. 

No Corn is Lost in Husking. 


jV.—Still others have objected on the ground 
that the corn was not well shucked or too much 
corn was shelled by the husker. It is true that al] 
shredders do not do equally good work, and none 
but the larger and improved machines should ye 
purchased, but most of the shredders now sgolq 
shuck the corn well enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and the 3 to 7 per cent of shelled corn js 
not lost since it adds to the value of the stover. 


Moulding. 


V.—Occasionally the shredded stover moulds in 
the stack or barn. This difficulty can be certainly 
and entirely overcome by allowing the corn to cure 
well in the shock and then being certain to have it 
free from the moisture from rain before shredding, 
Never shred unless the corn is thoroughly dry: 
there must be no exception to this rule. 


Co-operation in Buying Machinery. 


ViI.—tThere is one real difficulty in the way of 
a general adoption of this method of harvesting 
the corn crop, and that is the cost of the machin- 
ery—harvester, shredder, and the power for driy- 
ing the latter. Fortunately, this difficulty can be 
overcome. In every wheat-growing section many 
farmers get their wheat threshed every year with- 
cut owning a threshing machine. If there comes 
a demand for shredders, as there should, why can 
it not be supplied in the same way? In fact, those 
who now own engines to drive threshers will only 
have to buy shredders to be ready to do the work. 

Or, the difficulty may be overcome in another 
way. It will pay any man with from fifty to 
seventy-five acres of corn to buy the machinery to 
save his stover. If it will pay one man with a 
crop of from fifty to seventy-five acres te buy the 
mecessary machinery to properly save his stover, 
why. will it not pay two, four, or six men whose 
combined acreage is seventy-five acres to unite in 
the purchase of the necessary machinery? It will, 
and they can and should do it. 


In Conclusion. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that to get the 
most out of the corn crop it is as necessary to 
shred the stover and utilize it to the best advan- 
tage as it is to thresh the wheat in order to get 
the most out of that crop. It is only a question of 
time until we shall recognize this fact, and then 
we will save the feed we already grow instead of 
buying hay at $20 per ton from the Northern 
States. TAIT BUTLER. 





THE FARMER'S PRIVATE WEED PATCH. 


if You Have One on Your Plantation, Give {t At- 
tention. 





A great many farmers while waging ceaseless 
warfare, no quarter given, with weeds in the field. 
manage to maintain a private weed patch well 
stocked with all the weeds that the country will 
grow. It is sure to contain dog fennel, a com- 
paratively harmless weed, the loud smelling jim- 
son, cockleburs, and a dozen other varieties that 
are less harmful. Usually the farmer selects his 
feed yard or his garden or his orchard for his 
private weed patch, to keep in stock plenty of 
weeds that will give him trouble for years to come. 
We suggest that it is time to drop this private 
weed patch business and wage the same kind of 
warfare against weeds in the orchard and the hog 
lot and around buildings as he does in the fields. 
If he would simply mow these down before they 
seed—a job for some day when he can do nothing 
else—he will add very much to the looks of the 
farm and save himself very much trouble and loss 
in the years to come. 

A little timely effort even when work is pressing 
will put a stop to this weed nursery business. O2 
many farms there are now growing enough weed 
seeds, especially around hay-stacks, to stock a ten- 
acre field. Mow them off. Plow the ground. I 
the yard is infested with these weeds, mow them 
down and thus mulch the trees against dry weath- 
er. You cannot afford to grow these weeds.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 
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Save $23,000,000 val Better Baling. 


Enormous Losses Entailed by Present Methods—A Smaller and Neater 
Bale From the Very Start at the Ginnery Would Facilitate Transpor- 
Reduce Losses, and Command a Higher Price. 
crop of 12,600,000 
7,000,000 were sent abroad, 
|would be over $23,600,000. At the 
| height of the last season there was 
ent wasteful and slovenly methods of) much complaint of congestion on the 


tation, 
printed|on a bales, of 
ot | which 


The Progressive Farmer 


{wo strong articles in the issue 


July 11th urging reform in the pres- 





baling American colton—one by Mr.}1 railroads and elay in transportation, 
Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, and one | and it was said that about 50 per 

j Mr. W. C. Moor of South Caro- |eent more cars were needed to pro- 
liv Mr. 2 Tre, ri 


| vide adequately for promptly carry- 
ing all the cotton to market. With 
ing attention throughout the cotton | prope + compression and baling this 
3efore the recent Cotton Gon-| congestion and delay would be fully 
Macalister, of | relieved and prompt transportation 
land delivery could be made with the 

ashire Cotton Spinners’ Com-| .1 ng equipment, but Mr. Macalister 
made some remarks on the| continued his figuring by assuming 
effect of improved baling of Ameri-| that the additionai equipment must 
in the course of which | be provided for the present method 
estimated that 40,- 


lof baling. He 
» were some striking statements | ; : 
mer : 000 cars are now used in carrying 


of the economic advantage to all con- F a 12,000,000-bale crop, and that 20,- 
cerned which, the New York Journal|/Q00 more are necessary to do the 
should ehal-| work with promptness and dispatch 
feng at $920 for the cost of each 
lear, would mean the investment of 
Commenting upon and epthorntetns di, 400,000 more capital, which 
the Journal) would be unnecessary with proper 

| compression and baling. 


lina. It is a subject that is attract- 


world. 
cress of Vienna, Mr. 
the Lane 


mission, 


can cotton, 


of Commerce well says, 


lenge attention in this country. 


Mr. Maealister’s remarks, 


of Commerce says: 


The defects of the present method| Cheaper Freight and Less Waste. 


bave often been commented upon. | It will be observed that this has 
The cotton is loosely packed at the} altogether to do with saving in the 
ginneries and sent some distance tO) cost of transportation and handling, 
be compressed. That is a half-way) and does not take into account the 
process Which still leaves the bales!/ joss from waste and injury to cotton 
bulky and badly wrapped for trams-| 4s the result of the present loose and 
portation. Mr. Macalister’s figures} gefective methods, or the risk of loss 
are based upon the assumption that] py fire in transit and warehouses and 
the cotton be compressed in close} the higher cost of insurance, which 
proximity to the ginneries to a den-|one of our own authorities a while 
sity of thirty-seven to forty pounds|}ag9q reckoned at some $20,000,000 
to the cubic foot and neatly wrapped for a season’s crop. The loss and 
end bound like that which comes] waste from these various causes is 
from Egypt and India. Then it would] ceattered all along the line, but it 
require one-fourth of the car space] must inevitably fall most heavily up- 
to carsy one hundred bales to a sea-|on the producer in a reduction in the 
port Ghat it occupied in carrying the] price he receives for his cotton. Al! 
same Quantity from the ginnery to the cost and risk it is subject to in 
the compress and one-half as much] vetting to market must be taken in- 
as is necessary in its transportation] to account in determining that price. 
from the latter to the port, while 50] The economic advantage, to say noth- 
per cent more weight could be Car-| ing of self-respect and business pride, 
ried in the same space aboard ship. in packing American cotton for mar- 
ket in a civilized fashion ought to be 
impressed upon all concerned in the 

Making all allowances for reduced] production and marketing of this 
freight by land and sea for the small-| most important of our exports. The 
er bulk, and for diminished tare, etce..| present slovenly method is flagrantly 
it is calculated that the total saving| extravagant as well as disgraceful. 


Smaller Bulk Means Prompt Shipping 





The Corn Shredder Does the Work. 

A Young Farmer of Cleveland County Tells How Doubting Neighbors 
Came to See and Remained to Praise—More Stover Means More Cat- 
the-—Farmers Learning to Organize. 





Messrs. Editors: I tried the plan] we could not have carried as many 
of having my corn shredded last fall] cattle through the winter as we did 
and find it all right. The farmers| We fed the peavine hay to the mules 
around here said that “‘shredding/und horses and the stover to the 
wouldn’t do,” but I thought it would; | cattle. 

so Lt cut our corn and shocked it in I am glad to say that farmers in 
the field, letting it stand until about] this section are beginning to see the 
November 6th, as that was the time} main thing—that is, more and better 
that the shredder came to shred. We|cattle. They are breeding their cows 
hauled direct from field to the shred-]|to thoroughbred sires, and are raising 
der. The machine blew the stover| more cattle than in the past, which 
back in the “hay mow” of the barnj/is a long step toward improved farm- 
and put the corn in the crib. It cer-jing. 

[ 4 rorked fi > 
tainly worked fine. Cleveland Farmers Organizing. 


setter eed and Better Cattle. 


Another 
You just ought to have seen the;farmers are 
good old farmers around here flock-|and protect 
ing in to see it work. As they left] speculators bears. There 
they always said, ‘‘That is the way to]are several local unions of the Farm- 
do it,” and ‘Il wish my barn was fixed|ers’ Educational and Co-operative 
so It could have my corn shredded} Union of America around here, and 
that way too.” they have several organizers at work. 
I believe this is the best way to]The Union is sweeping the other 
pul our corn away, excepting the|Southern States, and North Carolinn 
silo, which I regard as the best way|must not be behind in this great in- 
of all for taking care of and getting| dustrial movement. We have just 
the most out of our corn crop. The|had the honor of having the chair- 
Stover makes fine cattle feed. Had it}man of the National Executive Com- 
hot been for our shredding last fall| mittee visit us. He is a “live wire” 


good thing is, that the 
beginning to organize 
themselves against the 
and cotton 








in the great cause which he repre- 
sents. There are several counties or- 
ganized, but we have no State or- 
ganization as yet, and we can never 
do much until we do get a State or- 
ganization. If ever the organizer 
gets in your community, help him 
all you can, as we want a State or- 
ganization as soon as possible. 
YOUNG FARMER. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 
Reform in ‘aling as Ww ell as System 
of Selling is Now Up Before Cotton 
Growers. 


As several large gatherings of cot- 
ton farmers are set to come off soon 
for the purpose of getting together on 
the best system of storing and mar- 
keting cotton, we are of opinion that 
the first step in reform is to demand 
a more dense compact form and bet- 
ter covering for bales. When we 
sell cotton the weight of the net lint 
only should be considered. We should 
forget the bagging and ties and sell 
lint cotton by taking the graft there 


is in the question out of the way 
altogether. Cotton yarn is sold in 


bales the same as lint, but the actual 
net yarn only in the bale enters into 
consideration. Cotton producers must 
protect their lint cotton from the 
weather, dirt, waste, grime and 
pilage the same as the manufacturer 
protects the manufactured cotton 
goods from the same loss. It is of 
litle importance to the average cotton 
grower whether the round bale or 
the smaller and more dense form of 
square bale takes the day so that 
he rids the trade of its present great 
loss as before named.—J. C. Strib- 
ling. 





Cotton Bagging. 


As quite a number of Farmers’ 
Union members are agitating the use 
of cotton bagging to wrap the cotton 
in this year, I wish to present my 
opinion—that under the present sys- 
tem of marketing cotton we cannot 
use cotton bagging without a heavy 
loss to us. We are now selling it at 
its gross weight under a 6 per cent 
tare, that is 30 pounds on a 500- 
pound bale. Cotton bagging and ties 
would weigh about fifteen pounds, 
and at 10 cents per pound this would 
be a loss of $1.50 per bale. If we 
wish to wrap our cotton in cotton 
(and I am heartily in favor of doing 
so) we must establish a system of 
selling cotton at its net weight.—H. 
C. Obelgoner, in Halletsville New 
Era. 

The Southwestern Farmer says 
that through the efforts of the Farm- 
ers’ Union that tare has been reduced 
from 30 pounds to 22 
gain of 8 pounds to the farmer on 
every bale raised in the future. 





The cotton grower 
while others price all he sells and 
buys any more than he could pull 
himself out of the mire by lifting at 
the straps of his boot legs.—J. C. 
Stribling 


The Bell Rack for Curing Hay. 


A barn full of nicely cured hay is 
something to make glad the heart of 
every farmer who has it. The Bell 
Hay Curing Rack is a device that 
helps the farmer to have this very 
thing. It is light, cheap, and porta- 
ble, and by furnishing inside ventila- 
tion prevents moulding and souring 
of the hay in anyway. Ten or fifteen 
racks are required to the acre, ac- 
cording to rankness of the hay. It is 
especially useful in curing the heavy 
hays, such as peavines, alfalfa, sor- 
ghum. The right to make and use 
this rack may be secured from the 
inventor, Mr. H. E. Bell, Burkville, 
Va. Mention The Progressive Far- 
mer when wriiing to 


cannot prosper 


rights or for an agency 


him for the} 


Lost Strayed er 
Stolen—One Gow 


That is about what happens each year 
for the man who owns five cows and 
does not use a Tubular cream sepa- 

rator. He loses in cream more a 
the price of a good cow.The more cows 
he owns the greater the loss. This 4 
fact on_whic 





Agricultural College 


Dairy Experts and the best Dairy men 
all agree, and so do you if you use a 
Tubular. If not, it’s high time you 


did. You can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
no reason why you should. Get a Tu- 
bular and get more and better cream 
outof the milk; neve time and labor and 
have warm sweet skimmed milk for the 
calves. Don’t buy some cheap rattle- 
trap, thing called a separator; that 
won’t do any good. You need a real 
skimmer that does perfect work skims 
clean, thick or thin, hot or cold; runs 
easy; simple in ec onstruction; easily 
understood. That’s the Tubular and 
there is but one Tubular, the Shar- 
nee Tubular. Don’t you want our 
ittle book ‘‘Business Dairymen,” and 
our Catalog A. 253both free? A postal 
will bring them. 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ul. 








Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for handling 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotto1 should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which lswers the price of 
it. 

It should be put up in neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to operate 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made. 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 

Write right now. 

LIDDELL CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac. 
tion, It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outoforder. The Auto- 
matic Faninsures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makesit the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 


shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 

Red Chaff seed 
Virginia Turf, Appler 











for future 


Ful 
wheat; 


caster and 

and 

Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 

Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye. 
Send us your orders. 


Hickory Milling Co., 


|Hickory, - - = 
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State Alliance at Hillsboro, August 13. 





A Meeting of Extreme Importance to the Farming Interests of the State 


—Secretary Parker 


Messrs. Editors: The State meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Alliance convenes 
at Hillsboro Tuesday, August 13th. 
This is an important meeting and 
should be well-attended. 

The Farmer and Coming Prosperity. 

The editor of the 
Record recently said: ‘‘What we see 
to-day, here and there in Southern 
up-building, in the growth of towns 
and cities and the advance in wealth, 
is as nothing compared with what we 
shall see during the next five or ten 
years. All the progress since 1880 
is to be more than duplicated within 
five or ten years.’’ 

This prediction of Mr. Edmonds 
should interest every farmer in the 
South, for they are the largest pro- 
ducers of wealth, and upon their 
labors permanent prosperity in the 
South must be built. 

Are the farmers as a class prepar- 
ing to enjoy the first fruits of that 
prosperity? Are their homes to re- 
flect this great influx of wealth that 
is to come to our people. If not, why 
not? They are to make the mil- 
lions of bales of cotton that are an- 
nually required to meet the demands 
of the trade of the world. They are 
to produce the tobacco whose smoke 
encircles the earth. They are the 
producers of many other crops, the 
value of which aggregates hundreds 
of millions of dollars. But at pres- 
ent we are largely merely producers 
of this wealth. Others are the cus- 
todians and final dispensers of the 
vast amount of money coming to our 
country as the results of the labor of 
our farmers. 


Manufacturers’ 


Weighty Questions to be Discussed. 
“The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,’’ and ‘“‘to the victor belongs the 


Wilson Alliance After the Bagging 
Trust. 


Messrs. Editors: At a well-attend- 
ed meeting of the Wilson County 
Farmers’ Alliance on the 11th, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the Jute Bagging Trust 
seems determined to compel the 
farmers of the South to pay a good 
part of their year’s earnings for 
wrapping this years’ cotton crop, and 
whereas, we, the Wilson County 
Farmers’ Alliance, now in _ session, 
do desire to enter an earnest protest 
against such unjust treatment; 
Therefore be it— 

Resolved, That we earnestly re- 
quest the next State meeting of the 
Farmers’ Alliance to take a very de- 
cided stand against the present exor- 
bitant prices demanded by the trust 
and to devise some means by which 
we can procure wrapping for our 
cotton crop at a more reasonable 
price. 

After the business of the Alliance 
was transacted a vote of thanks was 
extended to the people of Stantons- 
burg. Prof. A. R. Flowers made a 
speech to the people. 

J. H. FLOWERS, Sec’y. 





Lenoir County Alliance Considers 
Warehouse. 
Messrs. Editors: Lenoir County 


Farmers’ Alliance met in Kinston on 
Saturday, July 13th, and elected and 
installed the following officers for the 
coming year: President, E. A. Rouse; 
Vice President, W. E. Stroud; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer,, Oscar Hardy; Chap- 
lain, Col. N. B. Whitfield; Lecturer, 
Geo. F. Parrott; Assistant Lecturer, 
S. D. Parish; Stewart, D. W. L. Wil- 
kins; Door-keeper, W. H. Haynes; 
Assistant Door-keeper, J. R. Hardy; 
Delegate to State Alliance, Col. N. B. 
Whitfield; alternate, Oscar Hardy. 
The meeting was the most encour- 








Asks That Every 


Alliance be Represented. 
spoils,’ are quotations we often meet 
with. The farmer wrests this vast 
wealth from the earth, but too often 
others and not he enjoyed the fruits 
of his labors. 

While at our meetings we should 
discuss increased production to the 
limit of profit, we should also discuss 
how to increase our profits and how 
to retain in our possession and apply 
to our own use enough of these 
profits to make our homes conven- 
ient, comfortable and attractive. 


Three Noted Speakers. 


At the State meeting we have set 
apart a portion of Wednesday, August 
14th, for pleasure and_ recreation. 
The farmers and their families of the 
surrounding country will hold a pic- 
nic there on that day. We have the 
promise of Dr. B. F. Dixon and Prof. 
J. B. Carlyle to be with us and de- 
liver addresses during the day. 
These men need no introduction at 
my hands for they are known 
throughout the State. We will also 
have our own State Lecturer Cates. 
He, too, is well known as a speaker 
of no small reputation. 

Governor Glenn was to have been 
with us and make an address, but 
since making the appointment the 
managers of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion have set apart that time as North 
Carolina Day, or week, and the Gov- 
ernor, as a matter of course, must be 
at the Exposition on that occasion. 

Now let me again ask that every 
Alliance shall be represented at that 
meeting. At that time we want to 
take a forward step looking to the re- 
organization of the Alliance all over 
the State. T. B. PARKER, 

Secretary. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


aging of any held this year. The at- 
tendance being better and more inter- 
est taken in the business session. 
One of the principal features of the 
meeting was the discussion of the 
possibilities, the ways and means of 
building a cotton warehouse in the 
county. The next county meeting 
will probably be held with Star Sub. 
OSCAR HARDY, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Seven Springs, N. C. 





Franklin Alliance Elects Officers— 
Cotton and Tobacco Poor, Corn 
Fair. 

Messrs. Editors: The annual meet- 
ing of the Franklin County Farmers’ 
Alliance was held with Pugh’s Sub- 
Alliance on July 13th. Owing to the 
very rainy morning the attendance 
was small. However, we forgot our 
disappointment to a great extent 
while listening to a very helpful and 
entertaining lecture given by Broth- 
er Egerton, and good talks from gev- 
eral of the brethren. 

Reports on crop conditions were 
called for from the delegates, and if 
it was not for making this article too 
long I would give the report as each 
delegate gave it. The reports were 
very discouraging. Cotton not over 
60 per cent; tobacco just a little bet- 
ter. Corn, however, was reported 
looking fairly well where it had been 
kept clear of grass and weeds. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. President E. N. Wil- 
liams; Vice President, H. A. Hines; 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, W. H. 
Stallings; Lecturer, H. D. Egerton; 
Steward, B. F. Evans; Door-keeper 
and Assistant Door-keeper, H. G. 
Holmes and James Conyers. The next 
Franklin County Alliance will be held 
with Pope’s Chapel Sub. Bro. E. N. 
Williams was elected delegate to 
State Alliance. 

W. H. STALLINGS, Sec’y. 








Coming Farmers’ Meetings. 


Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, 
Roanoke, Va., August 13th, 14th, 
and 15th. 

South Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union, July 25th, 26th, and 27th, at 
Greenwood, S. C. 


North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Convention, Raleigh, August 28th, 
29th, and 80th. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance, Hillsboro, N. C., August 


13th and 14th. 





South Carolina Institutes. 


July 25—Lancaster. 
July 26—Rock Hill. 


July 27—Pleasant Valley. 
July 29—Yorkville. 


July 30—Sharon. 
July 31—Blacksburg. 
August 1—Gaffney. 
August 2—Clifton. 
August 3—Pacolet. 
August 5—Union. 





North Carolina Institutes. 
i 


July 25—Leaksville. 
July 26—Sylvania School House. 





27—Locust Hill Farm. 
July 29—Winston-Salem. 
July 30—Guilford oCllege. 
July 31—*Graham. 
August 1—*Hillsboro. 
August 2—*Lillington. 
August 3—*Fayetteville. 
August 6—Bolivia. 

IT. 
25—* Dallas. 


July 


July 





July 26—*Lincolnton. 
July 27—*Shelby. 

July 29—Concord. 

July 30—Hickory Grove. 
July 31—Sardis. 


August 1—*Mocksville. 
August 2—-*China Grove. 





August 3—-*Lexington. 

August 5—Albemarle. 
III. 

July 25—* Carmel. 


July 26—*Huntersville. 
July 27—*Mooresville. 
July 29—*Piedmont Ind. School. 


July 30—*Salisbury. 

July 31—*Newton. 

August 1—Morganton. 

August 2—Marion. 

August 3—Rutherfordton. 

August 6—Bakersville. 

At places marked with an asterisk 
a Woman’s Institute will be held in 








———— 
connection with the regular Farmers’ 
Institute. 





Mrs. Walter Grimes, 


Mrs. Walter Grimes (Aunt Mary) 


has the following appointments at 
the regular Farmers’ Institutes: 

July 25, Daas. 

July 26, Lincolnton. 

July 27, Shelby. 

July 29, Piedmont Industria] 
School. 

July 30, Hickory Grove. 

July 31, Graham. 

August 1, Hillsboro. 

August 2, Lillington. 

August 3, Fayetteville. 

August 10, Pittsboro. 

August 22, Hickory. 

August 23, Iredell County Test 
Farm. 

August 24, Taylorsville. 





Your Institute—Carry Some Ques- 
tions. 


Put on paper the questions that 
you Want to ask at the Farmers’ In- 
stitute when it is held at your place. 
Do not trust to memory, and just the 
help desired will be got. Institutes 
are like agricultural papers, they are 
good or good for nothing, according 
to whether a man makes an effort 
to get good from them. Even money 
will do one no good unless he takes 
it and tries to use it for good. The 
man in the case is the important ele- 
ment always.—Southern Farm Ga- 
zette. 


Something of Interest to Everyone. 


There is no kind of roofing quite 
as cheap in the end as one which can 
get along without having to be paint- 
ed. Such a roofing is Amatite. This 
roofing has a mineral surface, which 
is much more durable than paint, and 
as a result Amatite does not need 
any paint at all. 

If you have never seen u mineral 
surface roofing, you should inform 
yourself at once about this latest de- 
velopment in ready roofings. 

The manufacturers of Amatite will 
be glad to send you a Free Sample. 
Address the nearest office of the Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Company, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Allegheny, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati. 














Grain can’t grow without food. 
the kind of crops he grows. 


Potash. 
fertilizer before applying. 


and made good soil better sail. 


Monadnock Building, Chicago 





is the Gateway to Big Grain Crops 


It must get it from the soil. 
farmer to see that his soil has enough of the right kind of plant food necessary to 


The fertilizer for Wheat, Rve and Barley should contain at least 6% 
Rather than risk an under supply, mix Potash liberally with the 
To increase Potash one per cent. add two pounds 
of Muriate of Potash to each 1oo pounds of fertilizer. 4 
Send for our free books on growing grain. They won’t give you theories, 
but facts on how the right use of Potash has turned poor soil into good soil, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 


Address office nearest you. 


It is for the 


Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








CiinpLpismusldige $38 


Unlimited (life) scholar- 


(INCORPORATED) 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER 
RATE! 


ship in either complete Commercial, Shorthand or Teserepky departments, will be issued 


for $35. 
Address, 


This special rate positively expires August 15th. 


rite for Catalogue and (fers. 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or €harlotte, N. C. 
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Plowhandle Talks 
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COTTON SHORT IN THE EAST. 


Mr. Hardy Does Not Believe the Con- 
dition of Cotton in Eastern Coun- 


ties Will Average Higher Than 
50 or 6O Per Cent. 
Messrs. Editors: In your paper of 


July 11 I see the cotton crop of this 
State is reported at 72 per cent. I 
am not acquainted with the whole of 
the State, nor with but a small por- 
tion of the same; but I am acquaint- 
ed with this, Lenoir County, and wish 
the space in your valuable paper to 
State that if the eastern counties or 
even a large portion of them can be 
compared with Lenoir, as I under- 
stand they can be, I don’t see any 
foundation for that report. I have 
just visited the best farming section 
of the county, and I don’t see how 
any man can form any fair opinion 
as to the per cent of a crop. Of 
course, the report as given to you was 
up to June 25th, and since that time 
two severe rain storms have 


one or 
cut the crop off, it seems to me, 15 
or 20 per cent. 

I don’t think the crop to-day in 


the county can be justly estimated 
at more than 50 or 60 per cent and 
should the August crop be cut off as 
it has been for several years even that 
would be a very large estimate. I 
know of a good many farms that un- 
der ordinary conditions produce from 
two-thirds to three-fourths bale per 
acre, but which under present condi- 
tions, cannot be safely estimated at 
more than one-fourth bale per acre. 
Our farmers have manured higher 
and used more improved implements 
for farming than in past years, and 
in some instances will not make 
enough to pay the expenses of culti- 


vation, etc., with nothing left for 
their labor. Of course there is a 
chance for much improvement, but 


the crop ‘on light sandy land has_ its 
growth. | 

The tobacco is high enough, but 
the crop thus far is thin and of very 
short weight. r 

Corn on good land is looking fairly 
well, but on sandy land has failed 
very badly. 

Potatoes and other crops are fairly 
good. OSCAR HARDY. 

Lenoir Co., N. C., 


Try to Save ety Peas. 


Editors: I think that every 
should try to save enough 
sow all of his land that is 
cultivation. He will then 
have plenty of valuable’ feed, for 
there is none better than well-cured 
peavine hay, and it can be raised so 
easy here in the old North State. 
At the same time he would be bring- 
ing up the fertility of his soil, and 
putting it in better shape for the 
future crops that he might wish to 
grow upon it. 


Messrs. 
farmer 
peas to 
not under 


JNO. M. KESTER. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 


Kvery Neighbor Takes It. 


Messrs. Editors: You will find 
enclosed $1 to renew my subscrip- 
tion, which expired last week. I do 
not want to miss a single number, 
so let this week’s number come on, 
if you have cut me off. I am glad 


indeed we have such a farm paper. 


Every farmer in my neighborhood 
takes it. ‘‘Long may she wave!” 
Success to you. W. B. NUNN. 


Onslow Co., N. C. 
A Thirty-Cent Ad. in the ‘Farmers’ 
Exchange” Did the Work. 


Messrs. Editors: My peas are all 
sold. Please stop the advertisement. 
Iam obliged for your kindness. 

NEILL Q. SMITH. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 











**Never-Turn-Loose”’’ Subscribers. 


Messrs. Editors: I do not propose 
to try to flatter you by saying that 
The Progressive Farmer is the best 
newspaper extant. 

I am conducting a farmers’ sheet, 
monthly, in the Charlotte News, 
which, of course, is better than The 
Progressive Farmer. But what I 
wish to say is that it does my heart 
good to see the public’s appreciation 
of your honest efforts in ever-increas- 
ing and never-turn-loose subscrip- 
tions to your paper. One of the sub- 
scribers I sent you two years ago 
says he expects to take The Progres- 
sive Farmer as long as he lives. Ap- 
preciation of service rendered in loyal 
support is the highest meed of praise. 
It makes one feel good among his 
fellows. J. N. BIGHAM. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





Crop Notes From Randolph. 


Messrs. Editors: Corn crops are 
late but in good condition. Some 
farmers done laying by, others hardly 
commenced. Wheat and oat crops 
fairly good. Small acreage of oats 
sowed last spring; some sowed this 
spring. Farmers have sowed more 
peas than usual this season, and are 
doing more and better farming. 

KE. N. ELLIS. 

Randolph Co., N. C. 





Wide-Awake and _ Instructive. 
Messrs. Editors: I enclose U. S. 
Money Order for $1. to renew sub- 


scription to The Progressive Farmer, 
which has just expired. 

Allow me to thank you for 
privilege of subscribing to such an 
instructive, wide-awake, clean, and 
able paper—the latter is especially 
applicable to your editorial pages. 

W. B. SIMS. 


the 


Halifax Co., Va. 
Sesaute Sete Well. 

Messrs. Editors: Crops are improv- 
ing in Gates. Cotton will not average 
over 50 per cent., corn 75 per cent. 
Peanuts are looking well. 
abundant—too much rain. 

oe HOFLER. 

Gates Co., N. C. 


A Winchester Triumph. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, ‘Vinctsra” 


VIRGINIA, 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY--PHARMACY 


(Modern Laboratories 
} specialists. 
Quiz System. Superior Clinics. 
| Bed-side teaching in our ae er 
For detailed information, wr 
THE. ‘PROCTOR. 





in charge of 














Telegraphy and R. R. 


or over, 
board while in attendance. Main line service 
in school. 
by all railway officials. 


Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 

Accounting. 

We guarantee positions paying $60 a month 

when qualified. Work for your 
Established 20 years and endorsed 

Write for catalogue. 

NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WOMAN’ S COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. | 





One of the great schools of the 
South for the higher education 
of young women. Best educa- 
! tional advantages in beautiful 
and historic Richmond. Send 
for catalogue _ other infor- 
mation. *. *. | 


JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D, 
| PRESIDENT. | 























Grass | 


| 
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The great American shooting clag- | 
sic—the biggest trap shooting event 


of the year—known as the Grand 
American Handicap, held at Chicago, 
June 18-21, resulted in an _ over- 
whelming victory for Winchester 
Shells and Winchester Shotguns. The} 
Professional Championship was won 
by W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, IIl., 
and the Amateur Championship by 
Hugh M. Clark, of Urbana, II1., 
shooting Winchester * 
In the Grand American 
W. J. Marriott, of Fort 


Handicap, 
Collins, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


both | 
Leader”’ Shells. | 


Colo., shooting a Winchester shotgun, | 


and an Illinois amateur, shooting 
Vinchester ‘‘Leader’’ Shells, tied 
with one other shooter. The Prelimi- 


Handicap was won by Geo. L. 
Lyon, with a Winchester Shotgun. 
High Average for the tournament 
was won by Jno. R. Taylor, of New- 
ark, Ohio, with Winchester Shells 
and a Winchester Shotgun. 
remarkable list of winnings for Win- 
chester Shells and Guns in an entry 
of 452 of the very best shots in 
the country is incontrovertible proof 
of the high merit of these goods, 
which are growing more popular 
every year among all classes of shoot- 
ers, 


nary 


I like the dairy business because 
it can be combined with general 
farming so well, and each branch of 
farming be Wenefited.—A. W. Sarty. 


This | 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, estncedan and Law. 











Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium 
furnished with best apparatus. 
Expenses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 


Young Men wishing to Study Law 
should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law in Trinity College. 3: :: 


For Catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 


DURHAM, ° ° - N. C. 


TRINITY PARK SCHOOL 


A First-Class Preparatory School. 
Certificates of Graduation Ac- 
cepted for Entrance to Lead- 
ing Southern Colleges. 











Bestequipped preparatory school 
Inthe South. {Faculty of Ten 
Officers and Teachers. {Cam- 
pus of Seventy-five Acres. 


Library containing Thirty Thousand Vol- 
umes. Well manepes Gymnasium, High 
Standards and Modern Methods of In- 
struction, $3 33 Se 


Frequent Lectures by Prominent 
Lecturers. Expenses Exceeding- 
ly Moderate. Seven Years of 
Phenomenal Success. ° ° 


For Catalogue and other information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Medical College of Va. 





ESTABLISHED 1838 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine :: Dentistry :: Pharmacy 

Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will commence September 17, 1907, address 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, Va. 


Warrenton High School, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


A Christian School though nondenomina- 
tional. One of the leading College Prepara- 
tory Schools in theSouth. Excellent Home- 
life for 90 boys. Experienced and capable 
teachers, Rates exceptionally low. 





Term Begins September 2, 1907. 


an For catalogue and other information, ada- 
ress 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 


| West Raleigh, - - - 





College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 





Practical education in Agriculture; 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Engineering; in Cotton Manufacturing, 
Dyeing and Industrial Chemistry, Tui- 


| tion $45 a year; Board $10 a month. 


120 Scholarships. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 
N.C. 
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INSTITYTE 


TOTAL cost PER Bs FOR BOARD, TUITION, 
&c., $100 to $130. 25 FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
50 STUDENTS YEARLY. L. ULTY: 
300D LIBRARY: 3 LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. ALTHFUL 1 NEW AND 











GREENSBORO, c. 

M OPENS LAST WEDNESDAY IN AUGUST: 
peat OCCT ETOCS 

2 FOR orc CATALOGUE AND FURTHER INFOR- 
TION, Pes THE SRESIDEN, 


$ W.f WHITserT Ph, ITSETT, N c. 


— 


LITERARY, BUSINESS, NORMAL and MUSIC 
age 





Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office. 
Guarantees positions. Main line wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Best system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from nine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


Southern Business College and School of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 








Southern NOT the largest, BUT the 
Conservatory © s:tca one 
7 s 
of Music, 


U p-to-date. 
Graduates Artistic 
Vocalists, Pianists, 
Violinists 


It’s Teachers 
are in great 
Demand. 


Durham, N. 6, 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 














POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
ou the proof—statements from business men. 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 
DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 7O,000 students. 
200, -OO capital. 18 years’ success, 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 


WANTED! 


By a competent young woman a 
position to teach Vocal Music. 


MARY, 
Box D., - - Raleigh, N.C. 
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Rather Late Now 


Tosend for our Catalogue, but if you 
have green corn, string beans, tomatoes, 
berries, apples, or any kind of fruit or 
vegetable that you could put up for next 
winter’s use, you can’t afford not to have 
one of our canners, and a few cans. 

Just send your order with amount enctosed 
and we will ship out the goods at the follow- 
ing prices. 


Ironing Made Easy 


“FOR $2" 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Jie Ironer 
For further particulars write 
L. Medlin, State Agt., Monroe, N.C. 
We want agents in every county. If 
you want to make easy money—it sells 


r No. 2 Ca is we od a $5.00, if Port- itseif. Enclose 2c stamped self-addressed 
okt Ne 9 Commer is vane ahie peda envelope for full instructions, for work, 






















No. 1 Canner and 100 No. 3 Cans, solder 
ane fluid all complete pena 90-00, 
No. 1 Canner and 260 No. 3 Cans, solder 
and fluid all complete-__- am $11.50. 
No. 1 Canner and 500 No. 3 Cans, solder 
and fluid all complete _..- $17.00. 








by either freight or express. and give you ete. 
the best your money will buy. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Farmer Feeds Tiem All. 


[l find this pleasing poem in praise of the farmer printed in the Rural 
New Yorker and marked ‘Credit Lost.”’ 
know the author of it? 


Does any one in the Home Circle 
If so, I would be glad to have you let me know go 













THE RANEY GANNER 60., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





WANTED ! 


Single Young Man, fast milker, honest, 
sober, steady, wants a job on Dairy farm, li 
you want a hustler, write me. 

Bb. H. BURCH, Claussen, 8. C. 








Crex Grass Mattings and Rugs. 








Nobody that has once used this composition of prairie grass as a 
floor covering ever gives it up. 
It will outwear anything else of a like’ nature and the fact that 
it can be easily washed every day if necessary is sufficient to keep 
Crex Grass in popular favor. 
The more it is cleaned the better it looks. 


Pretty Draperies for Home Decorations. 











Our new COLONIAL REPS at 25¢. yard have been very popular 


this season. 
out of style. 


ROUMANIAN CLOTHS, 36 inches wide, 25e. yard in 


Colors and patterns. 


BURLAPS, 15e. yard for draperies or floor coverings. 


They’re in the Old English Chintz effects that never go 


Oriental 


Greens, 


Reds, light and dark Blues and Browns. 


Write for samples of anything you want. 


the art of interior decorating. 


| Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 


We are specialists in 














Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 





Housewives of the Carolinas! 




















WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 
BUY THE BEST. 






IT IS 












WILLIAM BLL FLOUR 
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made from the best Ohio 
wheat. It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 


biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
For sale 
Ask for it. 


in your home. 


everywhere. 






MADE BY 
THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

















Mary. ] 


The doctor heals, 


The 
The merchant 


Or men may stroll 


The farmer’s trade 
He’s partner with 


The 


God bless the man 
Who finds us milk 


that his name may be associated with 


The writer thinks, the 
The craftsman fashions wondrous things; 
the lawyer pleads, 
The miner follows the precious 
But this or that, whate’er befall, 
farmer he must feed them all. 


who 
and fruit and meat: 
May his purse be heavy, his heart be light, 
His cattle and corn and all go right; 
God bless the seeds his hands let 
For the farmer he must feed us all. 


this worthy little poem.——Aunt 


The king may rule o’er land and sea, 
The lord may live right 
The soldier ride in pomp and pride, 
The sailor roam o’er the ocean wide. 
But this or that, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed 


royally, 


them all. 


poet sings, 


leads: 


he may buy and sell, 
The teacher do his duty 
But men may toil through busy days, 
their pleasant ways; 
From king to beggar, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


well; 


is one of worth; 
the sky and earth; 

He’s partner with the sun and rain; 
And no man loses for 
And men may rise and men may fall, 
farmer he must 


his gain; 
feed them all. 
wheat, 


sows the 


fall, 








Has my wish of several weeks back 
come true to many of the housewives 
of The Progressive Farmer’s family? 
You haven't forgotten what I wished, 
have you? That you might each take 
a nice, nice vacation visit or trip this 
summer. I know so many of you will 
say: “Oh, I just can’t leave home. 
everything will surely fall to pieces 
before I get back; what will become 


of the chickens, of the cow, of the 
garden?” These are all necessary 


things and quite worthy of our con- 
sideration, but what of your own 
health: is not that worthy of sone 
consideration, too? 

A little jaunt of only a week will 
make you feel so much better. You 
know the time is coming when the 
world, even your own little world 
will have to get on without you, so 
just take it for granted that it can 
get on without you for a week or 
two now, and if you really want to 
go you'll find a way. The best thing 
a mother can do for her child is to 
take care of herself. 


& 


Then, too, do not think that 
clothes are all important. Fashion 
is really sensible if you'll only let her 
be so. Shirtwaists are so easily made 


The Beauty of Tidiness. 

Dear Aunt Mary: This remark of 
a well-known divine, “Many a man 
has been mortified, humbled, broken 
down, and ruined by having a slat- 
tern for his wife,’ should be heeded 
by all of us. It is very seldom that 
a husband becomes intemperate or 
vicious when his wife is neat and 
tidy in her person and house. So 
long as she is inviting and tasteful 








Aunt Mary's Letter. 


and with a dark skirt for traveling 
and general wear, and one or two 
white skirts for afternoon and even- 
ing wear, you really have all that 
is necessary with a simple hat, good 
shoes and The idea of so 
many women is the inevitable black 
silk, just cannot go anywhere with- 
out a silk dress. I'd lots rather have 
the extra money to spend on the trip 
to put lots of ideas into my mind 
rather than rustling silk upon my 
back, though [| willingly admit the 
fascination of beautiful clothes. 
oe 

Those of you who go to Jamestown 
[ hupe will give Our Circle the bene- 
fit of your trip by writing us briefly 
about it. Tell us what impressed 
you most and what you enjoyed most, 
and what you learned. I've started 
on a little jaunt around the Cld North 
State, and I hope if I come to your 
neighborhood that I have the 
pleasure of meeting Now, if 
you can’t take a week off and get 
out of the county, you ean certainly 
take a day off and come to the Farm- 
ers’ Institute held at the place near- 
est your home. I know how much a 
country woman needs a rest and how 
richly she deserves it. 

AUNT MARY. 


gloves. 


may 
you. 


in her appearance, serves him with 
sweet and wholesome food, and ditf- 
fuses an air of purity and comfort 
about her, there is hardly any hus- 
band, not already brutalized by vice, 
who will stray from this paradise 


which she creates in search of out- 
side happiness. ‘It often happens 
that the husband improves that of 


his wife. 
And riches are not a necessary ad- 
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junct to neatness in dress. A woman 
can be as neat and sweet in a simple 
ginghams or print as her neighbor 
in satin and silk. Though she may 
not be quite so stunning. The Bible 
says ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness 
and godliness is profitable to eit” 
Therefore, let us encourage cleanli- 
ness of the dress of both men and 
women. PUELLA. 
Coffee Co., Ga. 





A Letter From Aunt Jennie. 


Dear Aunt Mary: May I come in 
and have a little chat with the dear 
old circle? This afternoon finds me 
at home alone and I have an irre- 
sistible impulse to talk to you all as 
of old. 

Well, first of all, allow me to ex- 
tend congratulations because of the 
accession of the new Aunt Mary and 
ask you to be ready at all times to 
help her to keep the Circle on the 
up-grade. Her’s is a versatile pen, 
and if you will kindly rally to her 
efforts in your behalf, you can easily 
have the best woman’s department to 
be found in any Southern publication. 
Many of you have been resting on 
your oars for a long, long while and 
time and tide have caused you to 
drift away from us, but listen! Aunt 
Jennie means to write occasionally 
herself, and she wants to hear from 
you, yes, every one of you, through 
The Progressive Farmer Home Circle. 

Canning season is here and I re- 
member what nice letters we used to 
have as to just how to proceed with 
the work, what kinds of cans we 
found best, how to select fruit, ete. 
Now, as long as young women must 
learn to be housekeepers and home- 
makers they should manifest interest 
in household arts. Black Mammy 
was wont to do these things for us 
in the past, but alas! she is number- 
ed with the things that were, and we 
must learn to prepare for emergen- 
cies by seeking information from 
those who know. 

Right here let me beg of you who 
live near “nough to the Institutes 

that are being held throughout the 
State to attend them. If it is possi- 
ble to arrange matters at home so 
that you can go, do so by all means. 
There was a time in my life when 1 
was avowedly opposed to women 
speaking in public (this you know), 
but when a well-informed, womanly 
woman has a message for women as 
to the easiest and best way to ac- 
complish much in the management of 
home duties, then I say go and listen 
with both ears open; and it might 
not be amiss to carry a tablet and 
pencil with you, for they help won- 
derfully in making you remember 
what you don’t want to forget. 

Please accept thanks for your kind 
inquiries as to my health. Be as- 
sured that I am strong and well; 
God has been good to me in giving 
me unusually good health all through 
my life. Hoping soon to. see the 
names of many of you in the Home 
Circle, I am still affectionately, 

AUNT JENNIE. 

TRIP TO THE SEASHORE. 
Countryman Tells the Home Circle 

About His First Visit to the Sea- 

side—A Good Place to Rest and 

Get Well. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Nancy made a 
Wish the other week that some of us 
men would write sometimes about 
the trips we take. 

The writer of this is a busy farmer, 
hot burdened with any too much 
cash, and cannot afford to spend 
much money for pleasure trips. But 
anyhow a business engagement called 
me to Wilmington a few days ago. 
Business was attended to, and at the 
urgent solicitation of a friend, I went 
with him to Wrightsville Beach and 
Spent two days at the Tarrymoore 











Hotel right on the ocean. This is 
said to be the finest hotel on the 
North Carolina coast; certainly it is 
one of the most delightful places I 
know of. The building stands be- 
tween the sound and the ocean and 
has thousands of feet of piazza, wide 
halls, large, comfortable rooms, with 
modern conveniences. An orchestra 
gives sweet music almost continually 
from 8 o’clock in the morning till 
11 o’clock at night. 


One Big, Kind Family. 


The guests of the hotel soon be- 
come acquainted and are much like 
one large family. Everybody talks 
to everybody, and if there be a crip- 
ple or an invalid or a sick baby, the 
unfortunate one receives attention 
from everybody. 

If the ‘‘unfortunate”’ one is of a 
sweet disposition, not a chronic com- 
plainer because of conditions which 
cannot be helped, he is usually found 
in the centre of a group of lively 
company, every one trying to make 
the unfortunate one forget his con- 
dition. There was a_ bright, witty 
cripple at - Wrightsville, one who 
could not walk, but the very sweet 
manners, pleasant words and happy 
disposition of this cripple made every- 
body walk to the cripple’s. chair, 
wherever it might be. Yes, and the 
ever-changing audience was enter- 
tained in a charming manner and 
everybody fell in love with the crip- 
ple. 

It pays to be happy, no 
what our affliction may be. 


The “Perfectly Lovely’ Surf. 


Once I was a boy I would slip away 
from mother and go swimming and 
dry my hair before I got back to the 
house—oh, yes, mother always 
“found me out,’’ and usually made 
settlement, but it did not keep me 
out of the creek. 

My bathing experience was limited 
to the creek or pond, but on this trip 
I swam in the Atlantic for the first 
time. If I were a woman I would 
say “it was a perfectly lovely experi- 
ence.”’ 

No, I cannot tell what a_ treat 
awaits the person who goes into the 
surf the first time. 

Countryman saw lots of things 
here which he cannot regard as prop- 
er, and thinks some of them should 
be stopped by law. Meanwhile, when 
father, brother, sister go to the sea- 
side, they can at least act prudently 
themselves and thus stay as far as 
possible out of harm’s way. 

Everyone of you who can dry 
blackberries, sell eggs, or in some 
way provide money for a trip to the 
sea-shore, please make the trip. 

If there is a run-down mother, a 
delicate child, or feeble father, send 
him to the seashore. It’s a great 
place to rest, sleep, eat, talk and get 
well. 


matter 


COUNTRYMAN. 

More About the Hay Trunk. 
The following article, written 
Mr. E. I. Farrington, is taken from 
The Farmers’ Voice. 


by 


As you see he 
has made a thoroughly practical ap- 
plication of the Hay Box, spoken of 
in the last 
Farmer. It is easily arranged, inex- 
pensive, and thoroughly convenient, 


issue of The Progressive 


and as he says, “S'ry it.’ Mr. Far- 
rington says: 
The hay trunk which I arranged 


for my wife has enabled me to have 
a warm meal at night when otherwise 
it would have been difficult to se 
cure. With this trunk in use, the 
madam is able to prepare hot dishes 
for me in the morning and then go 
away when duty calls her, not re- 
turning until evening, but happy in 
the knowledge that I will have some- 











thing warm at night when I return 
from my work. 

This pleasant arrangement is made 
possible simply by the use of an old 
trunk filled with hay, a few covered 
dishes and a feather pillow. The 
food is first partly cooked in the 
regular way and then transferred to 
a nest made in the hay. It is im- 
portant, however, that a dish having 
a closely fitting cover be used, and 
that this cover is not removed after 
the dish is taken from the fire. 

After the partly cooked food is 
placed in the hay trunk, the pillow is 
put over it and the trunk closed. The 
food then goes on cooking in its own 
steam for hours. The air is kept out 
by the hay and feathers, and it is 
possible to keep either liquids or sol- 
ids warm for twenty-four hours. Af- 
ter only six or eight hours they are 
still steaming hot. 

By this simple means it is possible 
to keep water hot all night when 
there is sickness in the family, or to 
have coffee hot in the morning when 
the man of the house is forced to 
arise at an unusually early hour. It 
also provides an easy and inexpensive 
way of providing hot lunches for the 
children when they come home late 
from school. As a saver of time, 
money and work, the home-made hay 
trunk is a convenience which cannot 
be too highly recommended. Among 
other things, it obviates the discom- 
forts which arise from keeping a hot 
fire all day during the hot summer 
months. Indeed, by its use it often 
is possible to do without a fire on 
many days except in the early morn- 
ing, the dinner being prepared at that 
time and placed in the hay trunk to 
remain until noon, if the hearty meal 
of the day is eaten at that time. If 
an oil stove can be used to prepare 
the food in the first place, there will 
be no need of having an uncomfort- 
ably hot kitchen. 

Just how long it is necessary to cook 
the food before it is placed in the 
hay trunk can be learned by a little 
experience. In the case of soups and 
vegetables, it will be found that they 
will go on cooking for some time. A 
great variety of dishes may be used 
in this way. 

The hay trunk idea comes from 
Germany, where devices of this na- 
ture have been in use for a long time. 
It is possible now to buy heat retain- 
ing boxes constructed on the same 
principle in this country, but after 
all, the hay trunk will give about as 
much satisfaction and it costs noth- 
ing to begin with. Try it. 





July. 


July, July, with the heart of battle, 
The lightning’s flash and the thun- 
der’s rattle! 


July, July, with the mellow and 
sweet 

Of fruit and berry in mid-summer’s 
heat! 

July, with her banner of spangled 
glory, 

And he nation’s song and the nation’s 
story! 

July, July, with her green crops 


growing, 
And the harvest horns on her high 
hills blowing! 
—Baltimore Sun. 





A woman who will be much before 
the public this summer is Mrs. 
Claude A. Swanson, the beautiful 
wife of the Governor of Virginia, who 
is ex-officio hostess of the Jamestown 
Exposition. As Miss Lizzie D. Lyons, 
she was one of a trio of sisters who 
were widely known as the Three 
Graces of Virginia,’ and by educa- 
tion and experience as well as by 
birth she is eminently fitted for her 
role. Mrs. Swinson is noted for her 
exquisite taste in dress, unaffected 
sweetness and gracious simplicity, 
and is an artist of great ability.— 
The Home Magazine, 








MADE AT THE 
Jamestown Exposition 


oer, ie 





For sale by leading merchants everywhere. 
if your merchant does not carry tbese shoes. 
in stock drop usa line and we will tell you 
who does. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 


I. A. MADDEN, 


HAS A FULL LINE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


Creamery and Dairy Supplies, 


DeLaval Separators 
Sold on Easy Terms. 


Orders filled promptly. Prices guaranteed 
aslow as any Eastern House. Prices cheer 


ll. A. MADDEN, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
WANTED—A hovsekeeper to keep house, 
cook and take care of three small boys. 


Good position for energetic woman. Ad- 
dress Box 26, Lowell, N. C. 


Mathushek 














Pianos. 





The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. 





NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer wil! pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, NM. Cc. 














HARMLESS TO MAN AND BEAST! 
The only satisfactory fiy repeller and insecti- 
cide. Costs reaiy for use only 25c per gallon, 


Horses do better work and cows give more 
milk when they can work an feed without 
being annoved by flies and insects, 

NO-FLIES-HERE also prevents hog cholera 


Now is the time to lay in @ supply for the 
protection ot live stuck, Send $1.50 for a Red 
Can, which makes 6 gallons of spraying fluid. 


PRESERVALINE wy MFG, €0., 


> 20 Y. “~ 4% Warren St. 
EST. 30 Years. () bhai Rt 





Send your orders tol. M. Pearlstine & Sons, 
201 and 203 E. Bay St, Sole Distributors for 
North and Sou h Carolina. 





When writing advertisers, please mert‘on 
this paper. 
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‘*‘What’s Oe News?” 














THE STATE, THE RAILWAY, AND THE FED- 
ERAL COURTS. 
The instructions of Judge Long to the grand 


jury, as mentioned last week, resulted in the ar- 
Mr. T. FE. Green, the ticket agent of the 


Railway's The 


rest of 


Southern Raleigh office. charge 
was for committing a misdemeanor by 


selling pas- 
than 24 


that r 
The defend- 


unt refused to give bond and went to jail. Immedi- 


senger tickets at a higher rate of 2 


cents per mile as prescribed by law. 


ately a writ of habeas corpus was applied for be- 
fore Judge Pritchard of the United States Circuit 
Court, who was at Asheville. This was the resort 
of the company to transfer the case to the Federal 
Judge Pritchard came to Raleigh at once, 


Meanwhile Judge 


Court. 


with the writ in his pocket. 
Long had taken the prisoner out of the hands of 
the sheriff and placed him in the custody of the 
court, thus effectually blocking any habeas corpus 
proceedings. Judge Pritchard returned to Ashe- 
ville, where during his absence the ticket agent 


at that point had been haled into court likewise 


for violating the State law. Green was tried 
and found guilty by the jury. The defendant was 
then advised by the court that he could either 
obey the law and promise to refain from selling 
tickets at the illegal rate or submit himself to 
such sentence as the court saw fit to impose. 


Green through his attorney agreed to discontinue 
sales at the illegal rate, and was then allowed to 
pay a nominal fine of five dollars. 
Railway, the 

the State law, will under the in- 
issued by 


The Southern principal in this 
case of violating 
junction against the State previously 
Judge Pritchard continue to violate the State law. 
Judge Long, therefore, imposed upon the company 
a fine of $30,000 for thus selling at an illegal rate. 
the next will 
the Federal Court 


other injunction to restrain the collection of the 


It is likely, of course, that step be 


procurement from the of an- 


fine. 
7 7 
THE EMPLOYE, THE RAILWAY, AND THE 
STATE. 
has enacted a law 
State 


91 


#4 


The State of North Carolina 


forbidding certain railways in the to sell 


passenger fares at a higher rate than cents per 
luile. 

if the railroad violates this law there is a pro- 
vision that the passenger paying the excessive rate 
may bring suit and recover of the railroad a pen- 
alty of $500. 

The 
or collects fares for the railroad at an illegal rate 


agent or other employe who sells tickets 


is declared guilty of a misdemexnor and is made 
punishable therefor. 
The 


tutional by either the State or the United States 


State law has not been declared unconsti- 


Supreme Courts. 
The 


roads 


ticket and conductors of the 


that 


agents 


violate this law are thus forced 


choose between loyalty to their employers 


loyalty to their oath as citizens of the State. Their 
occupation and livelihood, the bread and clothes 


ior their dependent ones, it 


hand, and their duty as good citizens of the State 


the other hand, are 


conflict. 


on 


And such a conflict ought never to arise. 


Men may be hired to toil by day and toil by night, 
und to bear long hours of service at any duty by 


a 


rail- 
to 
and 


may be, on the one 


thus made to come into 


their employers in the line of duty, but they do 


not like to be hired to go to jail. Recently the 


State stood between the’ telegraphers and the 


dangerous hardships of longer hours of service. 
( 


it is ready to stand between other employes, in- 


Agricultural Students Judging Cattle 


| 
WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THis WEEK'S 
PAPER. 
Page, 


‘orn Shredder Does the Work, Young Farmer 


” 
oO 





In South Carolina a committee of the board of 
trustees of Clemson College has reported in favor 
of separating the Experimental Stations from the 
Agricultural Department. This separation means 
that the professors in charge of the Stations will 
be relieved of class-room work and that the col- 
lege faculty will be enlarged, thus enabling both 
resident Mell 


will remain at the head of Clemson, a rumor about 


io work with greater efficiency. 
his resignation to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The first sales of leaf iobacco tor the season in 
South at 
prices notwithstanding the offerings 


Carolina were made very satisfactory 


were exten- 
sive. The outlook is for better prices than were 
expected earlier in the season. 

In North Mr. ©. Ti. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, has been ap- 


Carolina, Mebane, former 


the Educational Campaign 
a. 
Young People’s History of North Carolina by Prof. 
Db. H. in, 
in August, in an edition of about 330,000 copies. 


pointed Secretary of 


Committee by Supt. Joyner. The new 


is expected to appear the first week 


It has been adopted for use in the publie schools, 
and is said to be profusely illustrated with cuts 


of historical and industrial interest. Green- 


ville, the county-seat of Pitt, has been awarded 
ihe much-coveted prize of the Eastern Training 
Legislature. 


a: 
widely-known and best be- 


School established by the recent 
At the age of eighty-three, Dr. Paul Carra- 
way, one of the most 


loved ministers of North Carolina Methodism, died 


C 


. ane Doctrine of Corn and Cattle, E. S. Millsaps. 1() 
cluding ticket agents and conductors, and unrea-| ,, ; ae hats 
bi ‘ ¢ thet , The § Wattening Bank Account With Grass and Cai- 
sonable exactions of their employers. The State 
‘ab ee ete eee ; * oe UC EOS 1s ) ES) Sa is 
confers upon the citizen the legal right to vote Lfow to Begin Poultry Breeding, Uncle Jo.... {1 
and gives him this lawful weapon for his protec-] Pay What You Owe to the Soil, A. lL. French 10 
tion in all matters that are subject to government-j Rotation for a Cotton Farm, W. F. Massey. 9 
al regulation. Right Way to Harvest the Corn Crop, Dr. Tait 
The State is the good citizen’s best friend, no Butler... eee cece eee eee eee e eens 2 
. : - Save $23,000,000 by Better Baling 3 
matter what his occupation is, and when corpora- eae 9 Better Baling........ ? 
tions find they can no lon employ people to vi State Alliance at Hillsboro, T. B. Parker.... 4 
ons fine ey ca o longer y people to vio-|, « a 
het . 4 7 pas ; 4 as us The Old Farm Herd, T. C. Harbaugh....... 1 
ate their State laws, then o ience of the State], = : 
; ; is ? . 1¢ Sle! The Farmer at School, Charles Petty........ 14 
laws will come easier to the corporations them- The Farmer Who Reads, Corn Cracker...... 15 
selves. ne a eee 
4 ut ae: . ’ 
last week at his home in Greensboro. Though 
nie _ . _— a 
MATTERS OF MINOR MENTION. past four-score years, he never abandoned the 


work of the ministry and died in the active duties 
of his pastorate. 

Georgia is in the throes of a hot campaign for 
State prohibition. There are about 130 dry coun- 
ties in the State and fifteen 
With ‘the 
favor of State prohibition, Atlanta and other li- 


which vote license. 


Legislature thus overwhelmingly in 
cense cities are exerting all their power to pre- 
vent the passage of a State prohibition law. Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smith, though strongly identified with 
Atlanta, has indicated that he will do nothing to 
prevent the enactment of a State prohibiton meas- 
ure. 


Mr. Farmer Man: If your pocketbook is not. 
growing fatter and your lands growing richer all 
the time, suppose you try the little turn of at- 
tending your nearest Farmers’ Institute and of 
joining your nearest farmers’ organization. Farm- 
ers’ organizations are pretty good at getting bet- 
ter prices for farm products and the Institutes 
are pretty good at helping the people who attend 


them to get bigger crops, and at the same time 
make their lands richer and richer. 


When corn is yielding from twenty-five to forty- 
five bushels per acre the pulling of fodder causes 
an average loss of six bushels of corn por acre. 
The price you pay for your fodder, therefore, is 
this loss of six bushels of corn to the acre plus the 
labor cost of pulling it. Fodder-pulling is labor 
and corn lost. (See article in last week’s paper.) 
There's a better way to save fodder than the old- 
fashioned way of pulling it. 2 of this 


(See page 2 
week’s paper.) 
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Agricultural Stude 


Is your boy going to be a farmer? 


a minister his church school, or a mechantc 


the courses and thetr cost. 





‘\y or night, and even to venture great perils for 


- 


nts Judging Cattle. 


/ Then do not forget that he will be helped by an 
agricultural education just as surely as a lawyer is benefitted by attending the law school, 


the trade school. Write now to the A. @& M. 


College, Raleigh, N. C., Clemson College, Clemson College, S. C., Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va.. Agricultural Division, State University, Athens, Ga., or 
Agricultural Division, State University, Knoxville, Tenn., and get full information as to 
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THIS WEEK'S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


If the old costly method of pulling fodder is to 
be abandoned, how is the forage value of the corn 


plant to be preserved for winter use? This is 
the question discussed in its several aspects in 
Dr. Tait Butler’s article on page 2. The argu- 


ment against pulling fodder leads conclusively to 
the storage of the entire corn plant and this leads 
to the corn-shredder as the best means of prepar- 
ing the plant for storage and for feeding to the 
stock. Every phase of the problem is discussed 
in Dr. Butler’s article already mentioned 

Reinforcing this discussion, here comes a chap- 
ier from actual life—-it just came in this week, 
und while the subject is in hand we are printings 
it along with the discussion of the right way to 
hurvest the corn crop. This chapter from actual 
experience is furnished by a young farmer of 
Cleveland County, whose purpose to try the shred- 
der was at first discouraged by his neighbors. But 
in his letter on page 3-he says: “I tried the plan 
last fall and find it all right.’”’ His neighbors who 
had been declaring that “‘shredding wouldn’t do” 
flocked in to see how the shredder worked, and 
when they went away it was after confessing that 
“this is the way to do it.’’ On this subject of the 
right way to harvest the corn plant, we think we 
have covered the ground pretty well in the article 
of last week and the two which we are fortunate 
enough to print in this issue. 


& 


If cotton bagging properly treated with chemi- 


culs to fortify it against mildew were used for 
wrapping the cotton bale it would immediately 
create a demand for half a million bales more 


of the staple than is now used. And if the proper 
reforms in baling and caring for the baled cotton 
were adopted, whether the bagging used were of 
cotton or other material, it is estimated that there 
would be a saving of $43,000,000 annually, that 
is. $23,000,000 in transportation and handling, 
and $20,000,000 in waste, damage, and insurance 
of which loss the great part falls upon the pro- 
ducer who sends his cotton to the carriers and to 
market in such slovenly form. A week or two ago 
we guve to Progressive Farmer readers the strik- 
ing results of President Harvie Jordan’s observa- 
tions in the big cotton centres abroad. In the 
same issue eppeared another article from Mr. W. 
C. Moore, the Business Agent of the Farmers’ 
Union of South Carolina, upon the same subject 
of cottcm bale reform. This week, on page 2, we 
give the gist of a speech on this subject made by) 
one of the big English spinners before the recent 
Coiton Congress in Vienna. Altogether, the mat- 
ter of cotton-bale reform is a live question at this 
time, and The Progressive Farmer is trying to do 
s duty in keeping its readers in touch with it. 
& 
‘These business problems of learning the better 
way in handling the corn crop, the better way in 
bailing cotton, the better way in crop rotation, the 
better way of turning some attention to grass and 
cattle, the better way of plowing and cultivating, 
the better way for doing a hundred things that 
must be done on the farm—these are some of the 
things the really progressive farmer will learn 
from his farm paper if it is doing its duty by him. 
Work like this is the chiefest joy of The Progres- 
Farmer, whose ambition it is, as Mr. Petty 
puts it on page 14, to ‘“‘keep the farmer at school 
the year round.’’ The best way, Mr. Petty declares, 
for the farmer to get the instruction, knowledge, 
and admonition he needs every week is, “through 
the best agricultural papers.’’ In an article on 
ihe page following Mr. Petty’s there is a striking 
contrast drawn by Corn Cracker in favor of the 


re 


sive 


farmer who reads as against the one who does 
rot. Reading the best agricultural papers opens 


the door to better 
larger life. 

It Institute time. On page 4 we keep you 
posted on the appointments in North and South 
Carolina, and upon the big farmers’ meetings in 
several States, including a special letter from Sec 
retary Parker about the North Carolina State Al- 
liance meeting next month. 

Go to every one of these meetings you can. At 
the Institutes there’ll be some one to represent 
The Progressive Farmer. Get all you can out of 
the Institute, but don’t quit school when the Insti- 
tute closes. Subscribe to The Progressive Farmer 
and stay at school the whole year round. 


& 


The musie of far off bells! Hear them on the 
evening air as their sound draws nearer and near- 
er. The cows are coming home. The bells are 
singing in your memory now, and if you have 
not lingered over the picture and the poem on the 


farming, bigger profits, and a 


is 


this 
Furmer wili be represented 
J. C. Stribling, whose picture we are able by some 





MR. 


J. C. STRIBLING. 

The South Carolina Farmers’ Union is in session 
and The 
at the meeting by Mr. 


week at Greenwood, Progressive 


persistence to print this week. Mr. Stribling is 
cur traveling representative in South Carolina, 


and one of the foremost Farmers’ Union men in 
the Southern States. The Farmers’ Union has 
lad a remarkable growth among our Palmetto 
State farmers, and has become a great agency for 
good without antagonizing any other farmers’ or- 
ganization, 


first page, turn back and devote a moment to them. 
If you were raised on the farm, and have forgot- 
ten, just read those verses under the picture and 
let your hard heart grow mellow again. 
And there’s richness in the picture. Who was 
it that sang in proclaiming the Creator’s greatness 
“The cattle upon a_ thousand hills are mine 
Flocks of cattle have ever been a token of rich- 
ness—of wealthy owners, of deeply and broadly 
fertile acres. And they are so to-day! History 
praises the wealth-conferring power of the fatten- 
ing herds; men who have been about the world 
and observed with their eyes say to us of the 
South, ‘Raise cattle.’ Men who have tried it 
and are trying it to-day say, ‘“‘Raise cattle.’’ In 
this week’s paper, with no effort to make it sv, 
Mr. Hudler, after spending forty years in Iowa, 
says to us here in his native land, ‘‘Raise cattle 
and grow rich;*’ Professor Massey says, ‘‘Raise 
cattle and enrich your cotton lands;’’ Mr. French 
has visions of beautiful flocks in his mind when 
he urges in this week’s paper that we pay to the 
soil the debts we owe it, and Mr. Millsaps, on the 
same page, begs Mr. French to keep up his peren- 
nial preaching of the salutary gospel of corn and 
cattle as the two main points in successful farm- 
ing. There’s sound, helpful, stimulating doctrine 
in every one of these articles—-read them every 
one. 


€ 


oy 
€ . 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Road-mending and road-making time is draw- 





ing near. There will be a picture on the first 
page next week emphasizing the difference be- 


tween good roads and the other kind. In the dead 
of winter when the roads are reeking is the time 
to use the road drag—-that’s road-mending. But 
at this season of the year roads can be made as 
well as mended. 

About rural mail delivery and your rural letter 
carriers—how bad roads hinder the extension of 
rural mail delivery in North Carolina is one of the 


things hinted at in a letter we have from the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, P. V. De- 
Graw. Something about this will find a place in 


next week’s paper. 

Sowing and growing red clover will be treated 
the things he tells for the guidance of others. 
It is a timely and interesting letter. 

Prof. Massey will write of cotton farm rotation 
for the coast lands. 


ing nature-paper by Mr. C. S. Brimley. 


next issue. 
vas held off to 


to the soil. 


next week by a writer who has had experience in 


Three singing birds, whose liquid notes fill the 
woods and fields with a glad melody these sum- 
mer days, will form the subject of another charm- 


Mr. French on tile draining is postponed until 
It was promised for this week, but 
make room for his letter in this 
issue—almost a prose-poem—on paying our debts 


These are some of the things we can promise 
for next week—there will be many other interest- 


ROTATION FOR A COTTON FARM.—No. 3. 


Messrs. Editors: I shall write in this letter 


mainly of cotton culture in the upland red clay 
sections, leaving the coast country to another let- 
ter. 
the effort to grow cotton year after year on the 
same land by the application of a little dribble of 


The greatest error made in all this section is 


a complete fertilizer. The low grade 8-——2—z2 
goods is the favorite of all those who practice 


this method, and they forget that a low grade fer- 
tlizer furnishes the essential plant foods in the 
most costly form, because to make the price low 
the manufacturer must put in a considerable 
amount of worthless ‘‘filler’’ and the farmer pays 
for this and pays freight on a lot of stuff of no 
value to him. It has been the experience of the 
best wheat growers in Maryland that with a good 
short rotation with legume crops they never need 
to buy nitrogen in any form. 


Make the Lowlands Enrich the Uplands. 


These men have but one hoed crop, while the 
cotton farmer will have both corn and cotton. 
On the bottom lands of the Piedmont section, 
where cotton is seldom planted, it will still pay well 
to adopt a rotation with legume crops to increase 
the capacity of the land for corn and oats. But I 
do not think that it follows that because these 
lands are better suited to corn, that there should 
no corn be grown on the uplands. In fact, I be- 
lieve that if the corn on the bottom lands is grown 
entirely for ensilage these low lands can be made 
a great aid in the enrichment of the uplands 
through the making of large quantities of manure. 
In order to improve the productivity of the 
uplands in cotton we must, instead of trying how 
imany acres we can skim over with one mule, fig- 
ure how many mules we can profitably use and 
save human labor, and how much cotton we can 
get the land to produce per acre instead of how 
Inuny acres we can manage to squeeze a little 
out of. 

Rotation Will Protect Against Washing. 

One of the chief benefits of a good short rota- 
tion will be the checking of the tendency of the 
lands to wash, and the practicability of abolish- 
ing the terraces that disfigure the Southern up- 
lund. In the present condition of the greater part 
of the Piedmont section there is no doubt that ter- 
races do some good, though at times the water 
will break over and cause disastrous washing. 
But the getting rid of terraces cannot be done 
all at once. The humus material must be gotten 
into the soil to restore the new ground conditions 
that prevented washing when the land was first 
cleared. The breaking of the land must be gradu- 
ally deepened, aided by thorough sub-soiling. The 
cultivation must be shallow and flat to prevent 
the formation of furrows to catch and hold the 
water, but to keep it spread out evenly it will sink 
into and be held by the deeply broken soil. With 
a soil loosened twelve to fifteen inches deep, and 
filled with vegetable fivre, it takes a regular cloud- 
Lurst to start the water to running. 
A Three-Fold Rotation to Cotton. 

These are merely preparatory notes to the rota- 
tion I wish to get at, and it is just this. In the 
first start on very poor soil where humus is the 
greatest need, I would for a time use the cow-pea 
solely as a manure crop, plowing it under in the 
fall and sowing rye and crimson clover. On this 
rye and clover [ would spread all the manure I 
could raise evenly with a manure spreader to 
make it go as far as possible. Turn all under in 
spring for corn, after having thoroughly sub-soiled 
the land when plowing in the fall, as at that time 
the sub-soil is in best condition for this work. 

Cultivate the corn with smoothing harrow and 
weeder and small tooth riding cultivator, and sow 
peas at last working. Cut the corn and cure in 
shocks and disk the peas up thoroughly, but do 
not replow the land; keep the trash on top as 
much as possible for a winter mulch. Drill wheat 
after adding a good dressing of acid phosphate 
and potash, say 375 pounds of acid phosphate and 
twenty-five pounds of muriate of potash per acre. 

After harvest sow peas again, and save for hay, 
und sow crimson clover on the stubble. Turn this 
in the spring for cotton, and use the same fer- 
tilizer in the furrow for the cotton. At last work- 
ines of the cotton sow crimson clover again, and 
the following winter, after raising more forage 


you will be able to feed more stock and make 
more manure to go on the clover for the corn 
again. 


Sub-soil every third fall, and manure a clover 
sod for corn. This will make a three field rota- 
tion, and if you feed all the forage from peas and 
corn grown you will soon have manure enough to 
cover the whole corn tend. 





ing features. 








W. F. MASSEY. 
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PAYING 

Messrs. Editors: 
other night at sunset after a 
day in the hay field, the writer was 
feeling pretty good with himself over 
the fine prospect on every hand giv- 


OUR 


ing promise of bountiful crops. The 
beautiful meadows, the spreading 


peavines, and the smooth, luxuriant 
pasture on this farm that five years 
ago was anything but a thing of 
-beauty and profit, were causing our 
bump of esteem to assume rather 
abnormal proportions when we no- 
ticed a bare spot nearly two feet 
square in the hay field, then another 
came to view, and still another. A 
closer look revealed the fact that the 
peas were not as fine and strong over 
the entire field as they were on the 
best sections, giving promise of only 
average yields where with a little 
better preparation of the soil, a little 
more careful spreading of the ma- 
nure would have caused these spots 
to produce as well as the best. 

A Vision of Four-Fold Crops. 

Then there came to us visions of 
the crop of timothy and red _ top, 
grown by Mr. Clark, of Connecticut 
—-eleven tons and more per acre—as 
against our 1% to 3 tons; of the 
crops of peas and sorghum we had 
produced on favored spots—five to 
seven tons per acre—contrasted with 
our average crop of 2% to 4 tons. 
Then the great pastures we had 
known that would carry a cow to 
the acre, while with us nearly two 
acres are required to feed a cow well 
during the summer. As these 
thoughts came crowding upon us one 
after another we were filled with 
sorrow. We had “buried our tal- 
ents.” We hadn’t used the Creator’s 


DOCTRINE OF CORN AND CATTLE. 


Mr. French is Urged to Keep on 
Preaching About These Two Big 
Points in the Best Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent let- 
ter Mr. French wrote as if he thought 
his readers would tire of his everlast- 
ing hammering on the corn question. 
Now, Mr. French needn’t think so for 
one moment. You’ know that the 
constant dropping wears away the 
stone, and it is the constant repetition 
of facts that drives away the preju- 
dice or ignorance that is so deep- 
seated in us all. 

Not Half Enough Corn Made. 

There is not half as much corn 
made in The Progressive Farmer ter- 
ritory as there should be. Nearly 
every farmer in my section is buying 
Western corn this year to feed his 
stock. Of course, last year was a 
bad season, the corn on the streams 
being overflowed and almost totally 
ruined, but the fact remains that if 
better methods had been employed in 
the preparation and cultivation of up- 
lands, the crop would have been much 
better. ° 

I know ignorant 
such farmers as Mr. French. I hear 
them myself, and they make all man- 
ner of fun of newspaper farmers, as 
they call them; but I notice when 
they buy seed corn they go to these 
farmers who are succeeding in grow- 
ing large crops by improved methods. 
Cultivating Crop Before it is Planted. 

I am trying to get into the way of 
employing better methods, and am 
happy to be able to state that I have 
succeeded better this year than ever 
before. I did more work in the prepa- 


people laugh at 





” HOME i 
) STOCK 


DEBTS TO THE SOIL. 
Coming home the] gift of soil as we should have done; 


long | 


| 





‘or 











and yet ours is known is one of the 
productive farms of our _ section. 
What can be said of the unproduc- 
tive ones? When will we come to 
realize our duties as husbandmen? 
How long will we continue to rob our 
soils, when our duty is to nurture 
them? When will we learn that 
“there is that which scattereth yet 
increaseth,’” as applied to the care 
of soils? When will we learn that 
we owe something to our soils as well 
as they to us? 


A Land of Opportunity. 


Our Southern land is one of the 
favored sections of the continent. We 
produce the bulk of the cotton con- 
sumed by the world, yet our average 
production is only a third of a bale 
per acre, when it could well be a bale 
more. Our average crop is a dis- 
grace to us as farmers. With one of 
the best natural hay sections of 
America we are buying hay by the 
thousands of tons. Having grand 
rolling land especially adapted to 
the growing of pasture grasses, we 
are buying millions of dollars worth 
of meat and butter. It is useless to 
try to convince ourselves that we 
cannot produce these things with 
profit, because any of them may be 
grown here at from one-fourth to 
one-half their cost and by the pro- 
duction of them our _ soils, brother 
farmers, that a beneficent Creator 
has given us the use of, will in- 
crease in fertility, beauty, and pro- 
ductiveness. Let us think upon these 
things and “‘render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.”’ 

A. L. FRENCH. 
ration of my land, and I find I can 
cultivate the crop with so much more 
ease. What the outcome will be re- 
mains to be seen, but present pros- 
pects are promising. I feel like I 
have done my duty, and if everything 
turns out well, I hope to be able to 
tell your readers about the results. 


I notice some of the _ prejudice 
against farm papers is giving way, 
and by and by it will disappear. So 


let Mr. French and others who have 
succeeded keep hammering away. The 
seed sown will bear fruit; slowly it 
may be, but it will come in time. 

One other thing that goes with the 
big corn crop must not be forgotten 
by the agricultural writers, this is the 
raising of cattle. Let Mr. French 
keep on preaching corn and eattle. 
They are the two main points in suc- 
cessful farming. 

E. S. 
Iredell Co., N. C. 


MILLSAPS. 


Bingham School. 


The Bingham School catalogue for 
its 114th year indicates its best year 
financially, and in area of patronage 
since 1793 3esides the North Caro- 
linians there are about 130 pupils 
from other localities, representing an 
area reaching from New York to 
Mexico, 2,500 miles; and from Cali- 
fornia eastward, through the United 
States, across the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean to Armenia and Persia, in- 
ito the Pacific to the Philippines, 1S,- 
000 miles, three quarters round the 
Globe. Colonel Bingham is to be 
congratulated that this North Caro- 
lina school is refusing pupils every 
year, and that its equipment aston- 
ishes every one who inspects it. 















THE FARMERS’ BANK 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS’ BANK, 








Look us up, Fro. Farmer, and open an 
carefully looked after. We want every 


J.J. THOMAS, 
President. 


A. A. THOMPSON, 
Vice-Pres. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


customer 
pleasure in talking the matter over with you. 


Capital Stock and Surplus, - - 


account with us. Your business will be 
to be our friend. We will take 
Correspondence invited. 


$200,000.00. 


B.S. JERMAN, 
Cashier. 


H. W. JACKSON 
Asst Cashier. 
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NOT 


IN ANY TRUST. 





of the Murray Co., therefore BUY NLY 


disappointment in not getting what you 


lotte, N. C., i 
tbem. For further particulars, write 


GIBBES MACHINERY C0., Box 








TO PURCHASERS AND USERS OF 


Cotton Ginning 


The United States Circuit Court of Appess bas decided in favor 
oO 
SELLING AGE NTS and avoid risk of legal complications, and of 
specialty of ginning systems and can furnish the Genuine Murray ¢é 


Elevator and Cleaning Feeder made by Liddell Company at Char- 
who are licensed under the Murray patent to make 


60, COLUMBIA, S.C. “nc 


ca PE LL 


Machinery 


ABAOt Mang 
ANNA As, 


FROM AUTHORIZED 


ordered. We meke a 

















The Schofi 









aa es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
— Mills; ail modern and up-to- 
ate. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. 



















A low wagon 
ata low price. 
liandy for 
amihe farmer. 
~Willcarrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


Straight or stag- 
size wanted, any 





for farm wagons. 
gered spokes. An 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, «tl. 














nd repair 
3 in itself an impor- 
tant source of profit. 

Donot b i baling press 

without kine ow baling 

presses diller do why 

Dederick’s Presses w ill save you 
workand protit, 

For every baling purpose, 
there’s a Dederick Press. Valu- 
able catalogue sent FREE. 

P. K. DEDERICK'S SONS, 

64 Tivoli St., Albany, N.Y. 





THE CHEAPEST | 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré southern Lands. 


They arethe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 

ear. 
. The South has a mild and heajthful cli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid 1g and intelligent citizens, 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and bousehold supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. CO 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper, 





SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 


HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


JAMESTOWN 


TO NORFOLK, 


EXPOSITION. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER 30TH 1907. 
SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip season tickets_.--..----_--___- 
Round trip 60 day tickets____- 





“Not Good in Sleeping, 


Round trip 10 day tickets________------~--.$6 80 
Round trip coach ex 
Coach excursion rates sold T cas ly 8 ro F ride Lys. 
Pullman and Parlor Cars.’ 


xcursion tickets- 4.00 
Limited seven days and endorsed 


4ay-For rates irom other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 


tives named below. 


Unexceiled Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. 
GATTIIS, Traveling Agent. 


dress C. H. 


For information and literature, ad- 
Raleigh, N. c., J. F. MITCHELL 


City Passenger Agent, Kaleigh, N.C. 
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HOW TO BEGIN IN POULTRY BREEDING. 


Messrs. Editors: In the selection] 
breed one must conform to cir- 
Study the farm, its lo- 
eation, the buildings, the “‘lay of the 
land,’’ and then get the breed that 
will be the most suitable for the 
purpose. There are some breeds that 
vill lay more eggs in a mild climate 
than they will in those sections where | 
ihe winters are long and cold, and} 
there are breeds that will thrive on a 
limited area, while other breeds de 
mand plenty of room for foraging. 
that give excellent results in 
one location prove very unsatisfactors 
elsewhere. 


of a 
cumstances. 


os 





Pi eeds 


Stick to One Breed. 


The farmer who buys a trio or 
more of fowls in the fall will make 
no mistake, and if he prefers to get} 
the in the spring all will be) 
well, but he must expect to be ridi-| 
culed by some of his neighbors for} 
paying one or two dollars for a male} 
hen. Nevertheless, these same 
farmers and neighbors will promptly | 
come forward and request to ‘‘change} 
with him when they desire to} 
hateh chicks in the spring. If al 
farmer buys eggs of the standard! 
breeds he buys stock, the eggs being 
simply the embryo. chicks. The| 
farmer who desires to improve also; 
far sometimes. Instead of 
depending upon one breed he begins 
with two or more. His interest will 
be sufficiently strong for a year or 
more to keep his birds separate, but 
in the course of time he will under- 
take to save labor by turning all the 
breeds out together. Then the down- 


egss 


or 


eggs” 


ros 


too 


goes 


Nutgrass and Sassafras 
Bushes. 


Killing 





Messrs. Editors: Having 
cently in “The Progressive 
some articles on how to kill wire- 
want to ask the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer if they know 
any way to kill out nut grass; also) 
sassafras bushes and running briars, | 
which are very troublesome on the! 
sandy soils in EHastern North Caro- 
lina. A SUBSCRIBER. 


seen re- 
Farmer” 


grass, I 


(Answered by T. B. Parker.) 
The 
tough one. 


nut-grass proposition is a 
The writer has had some} 


‘experience in trying to get rid of it 


iing it in sorghum. 


that was not at all satisfactory. | 
However, a friend told him he has| 
succeded in ridding a garden that 


Was overrun with nut-grass by sow- 
He sowed it very | 


, thick, about two bushels of seed per 


acre and said that was the last of 
the nut-grass. He further stated 


that a neighbor had tried the same 
plan, though to make doubly sure 
fof extinguishing it, he sowed the 
Iplace two years in succession and 


more nut-grass in his garden. 
The supposition is the sorghum kills | 
it out by shading it. 
| More than forty years ago the | 


Saw no 


roa 
> 


writer was engaged in digging up 
Sassafras bushes and plowing among | 
running briars. He left the place, 
but supposes the sassafras and briars 
are there yet. I know of nothing} 
better to suggest than to pasture the | 
land with cattle or goats. This may 
|require several years of continuous | 
pasturing. 


| 
| 
The Legislature of Alabama elect-| 
ed Congressman John H. Bankhead 
ot the United States Senate to suc-| 
ceed the late Senator Morgan, 





| nificant. 


| (OO 


| know 
‘try to give their cotton one plowing| 


grade begins, and in a season or two 
his fowls will be all cross-breeds and 
mongrels, with no uniformity or fixed 
characteristics. If the farmer de- 
sires to improve, let him begin with 
standard bred males, if he should 
not wish to purchase a trio; but ho 
should stick to one breed at first. 


Charge Your Neighbors for Your 
Stock. 

If he a male every year, let 
it be of the breed he originally se- 
lected. In two or three years he will 
have the flock uniform, and they will 
be better and better every season, 
and at a cost that is almost insig- 
If his neighbors desire to 
improve, let them co-operate with 
him in purchasing pure breeds, and 
if they refuse, then he should com- 
pel them to pay him for his enter- 


seis 


in August every year. A few limbs 


here and there may get broken, but 
it pays to plow it late. You want 


your cotton to grow late and many a 
time it stops growing because the 
plow stops running. Of course the 
last two or three plowings should be 
very shallow. Our rule is to give all 
cotton a plowing as late as the last 
week in July, and late planted cotton 
should be plowed one time in August. 
Have you laid by your cotton? If so, 
it might be the best thing you could 
do to give it one more plowing.—- 
Smithfield Herald. 





How to Get Clean Milk. 
A 


New York producer of certified 
milk these requirements for 
the production of high-grade miik: 
Clean stables, a healthy herd and 
careful, cleanly men. His cows are 
always fed after milking. Just be- 
fore the milking they are brushed 
and the floor and walls of the stable 
are sprayed. A man with warm wa- 
ter and towels then washes the sides 
and udders of the cattle. A second 
man repeats the operation, after 


gives 





which the cows are milked into cans 
covered with sterilized cheese cloth 
covers and the milk immediately re- 
moved from the stable to the cooling 
room, after which it is bottled. This 
dairyman gets twelve cents a quart 
for his milk and is thus well paid 
for the extra care and expense in- 
volved in its sanitary production. 
Farmer’s Guide. 


Cotton farmers will be pleased to 


hear that an invention has recently 
been made that will make cotton 
stalks quite valuable. A machine 


has been constructed to separate the 
bark from the wood pulp of the cot- 
ton stalk, and this wood pulp will 
make a good quality of newspaper. 
This invention will make valuable a 
farm product (cotton stalks) that 
heretofore has had no commercial 
value. 

It has only been a few years since 


cottonseed have had a commercial 
value, and if cotton stalks can be 


made equally as valuable, our farni- 
ers wil! have great cause to rejoice. 
—Chatham Record. 











prise when they call with a setting 
of from mongrel hens to 
exchanged for something better. A 
dollar two invested in standard 
breeds will make a difference in the 
quality of the stock and the number 
of eggs laid or mor than ten times 
the cost of the birds purchased. 
And, finally, my readers, you know 
that the picnic and farmers’ institute 
season is at hand, and while I am 
sorry to say there will be no talks on 
my favorite subject, more’s the pity, 
yet attend every one you can, and 
feast mentally on what you _ hear. 
Then seek the shade of some friendly 
oak and feast bodily on that tempt- 
ine dish of fried chicken the good 
wife has prepared, and drink a 
health to your, UNCLE JO. 


4243) 


or 


Don't Lay by Too Early. 


At this season of the year when 
farmers have worked for a long time 
without any vacation it is but natural 
for them to want to get through with 
their crops, and many of them get in 
much hurry to lay them by. It 
always pays to work crops reasonably 


late, but it is more important this 
vear than usual on account of the 


late cold spring which made the crops 
slow in starting and behind in their 
growth even as late this. We 
some of the best farmers who 


as 


be! 

















Hard hitters receive hard knocks and must be made to resist them. 


The man who bought a nameless hammer a year ago probably has a 
useless hammer to-day, with a battered, chipped and broken face, and a 
handle that continually comes out. 


To get a hammer that will 
breaks—that never works loose 


Vaal 
as 


to a sledge, are 


last a lifetime, that never chips or 
or flies off the handle—that drives 


straight and true—you must ask for a Keen Kutter Hammer. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools, and Cutlery 


afrom a can-opener to a cross-cut saw—from a tack-hammer 


as carefully made, tempered and tested as 


TRADE Gailey MARK tle finest surgical instruments. 


Keen Kutter Tools include Carpenter’s Toc 


Garden ‘Tools—Forks, Hoes 
Grass shears, Rakes, ete. 
Sold for near] 


Trademark Registered. 


if not at your dealer’s, write us. 


, Trowels, 
Also Se 
40 y 


y 
“The Recollection of Quality Re 


s,and a full line of Farm and 
Scythes, anure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, 
sors aid Shears, Pocket-Knives and Cutlery. 
under this mark and motto; 
mains Long After the Price is Fi 
—E.C 


| 
M 











or gotten.*” 
SIMMONS, 





SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 





How do y 


Fodder—Grind Feed— 
Pump Water--Saw 
Wood—Shell Corn? 


O you do it in theold slow hand- 


D 


engine? 


The easy way, the cheap way, the 
quick way, and the labor-saving way, 
to do these jobs and many others on 
the farm is with gasoline engine 


power. 


It will cost ycu but 5c an hour to 
gasoline engine 
The 
engine is always ready when you 
want it—right when you want it— 
you don’t even need to light a fire 
Just close the switch, 
open the fuel valve and give the fly- 
wheel a turn by hand—that’s all. 


INTERNAWMONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


run an I. Cc. 
generating three horse power. 


to start it. 


power way, or do you doit up 
in a hurry with a gasoline 





ou Shred 


It’s so easy to start and 
to run; it is so simple an 








operation that before you've 
had one a month you will be using it 
for all sorts of things. 

A gasoline engine is almost in- 
dispensable on the modern, up-to- 
date farm, but be careful when you 
buy. Some gasoline engines are 
better than others, and it will pay 
you to do a little investigating. 

* % 

Learn allabout I. H. C. Engines. 

—About their simple construction. 

—About their strength and dura 
bility. 

—How little fuel they use and 


(INCORPORATED.) 





how they waste none. 
—How easy it is to operate them. 
—How much power they furnish. 


I. H. C. gasoline engines are nade 


in two styles and several sizes:— 
Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 


Horizontal (portable and stationary), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power. 
Ordinary stove gasoline is used for 
fueland there is no danger whatever. 
* * # 

Go to our local agent for a talk 
about power for the farm, or if this 
is not convenient, write for catalog. 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Resecsdntihive 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products. 


New York, July 20, 

Summer is much “in evidence” 
here if we may judge by the arrivals 
of garden truck by rail and steamer. 
One sees the mountains of stuff and 
wonders where the people will be 
found who will be able to consume 
it all. But when he reflects that 
we have 4,000,000 to feed he won- 
ders where the material is to be 
found. Just now the supply of ma- 
terial is at flood tide and quotations 
are given a wide range as the quality 
of product is so varying. 

Potatoes and Vegetables are arriv- 
ing at the rate of 12,000 to 15,000 
barrels a day, and quotations since 
last letter have shown some decline. 
Southern Rose are worth for No. 1, 
$2.25@2.50; Irish cobbler, $2.25@ 


1907 


2.37; other grades, $2@2.25. Old 
potatoes pretty well cleaned up. On- 
ions are plentiful and quoted for 
Maryland and Virginia, per basket, 
for white, $1.50@1.75; do red per 
barrel, $3.75@4. Cucumbers show 
wide variation in quality from the 


South and of course all sorts of quo- 
tations. North Carolina, per barrel, 
75¢c.@$1.25; per one-third barrel, 
30@40c.; Norfolk, barrel, 75¢.@ 
$1.50. Cabbage has been fairly well 
sustained and is quotable at 25@50e. 


per barrel for Md. and Va.; stock 
from nearer home is worth $3@4 
per 100. Asparagus well sustained, 
$2@2.50 per dozen bunches. of 
prime; extra, $2.75 @3.25. Beets 
selling in an average sort of way at 
$1.50@2 per 100 bunches. Corn 
from N. C. is fetching $1.50@3 per 
case. Norfolk egg plant, per crate, 
(60 quarts), $4@ 4.50. String 


beans plenty and show some decline, 


per basket, Del. and Md., 25@75e. 
Squash, per barrel, yellow’ crook- 
neck, 75¢c.@ $1.25 marrow, $14 
1.25. Tomatoes plenty and yet of 
top grades there is no overabund- 
ance. N. C. per carrier, $1@2; Nor- 
folk, per carrier, $1.25&2.50. Wa- 
tercress, per 100 bunches, $1@2. 
Lettuce is sadly neglected and buy- 


their own price—25@ 50ce. 
 iaahiteai per 100 bunches, 


ers hame 
per barrel. 
$1.25@1. 
Fruits aa Melons.—While the 
supply of apples shows some increase, 
the quality seems to be steadily 
worse. The supply of windfalls and 
wormy stock indicates that growers 
imagine any old thing will do. They 
hardly realize enough for such stuff 
to pay cost and yet there will not be 
any really desirable fruit here for 
some time. Stock quotable at 
75c.@$1 per basket. Peaches also 
lack quality and work out at a range 
of $1@1.25 per carrier, with some 
fancy Elbertas bringing $2.50. Pears 
in light supply from the South; quot- 
ed at $7 per barrel. Cherries, 40@ 
50c. per S-pound basket for sour; 
sweet, 50@90c. Currants, per quart, 
7@ 9e. Raspberries, red or black, 
per pint, 6@S8ec. Blackberries, 5 @ 9c. 
Huckleberries, 8 @14e. Southern 
muskmelons, standard crate, $1.50 @ 
2.50; Watermelons plenty at $12@ 
30 per 190. 
Butter—Steady 
has been noted in 


is 


advance 
better sorts. 


and some 
the 


Extra creamery, 261% @ 27c., and pos- 
sibly a trifle more for very choice. 
Imitations creamery, 21@ 22c.; West- 








ern factory, 17 @21%c; for ‘‘process”’ 
butter the range is 22@24c. Eggs 
from the West are selling pretty 


well if the goods stand the test, and 
the range is 18@18%c.; other stock 
14@16e. 
Grain.—W heat 
ups and downs, 
against 84M%c. 


has had a week of 
closing at $1.00%, 
last year, for Sept. 
Corn quiet at 61%¢ for Sept., 
against 5734¢c. last year. 
Cotton.—The close sees a market 


tending downward, and on August 
there has been a decline of 19 points. 


Reports of continued good weather 
indicate a bigger crop than has been 
counted on, and the bears are work- 
ing hard. Spot quotations on mid- 
dling upland, 12.95c., against 11e. 
last year; and 13.20 for middling 
Gulf, against 11.25c. sy. Bes 





Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, ~~ ny 1907. 
, to 13 
1063 to 14 


Cotton, good 
Off grades 











Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE MD., July 22, 1907. 


tigur— Winter a $470 @84 90 
Spring patents. -- 520 @ 4 60 


















Ww aan, pot contract. - = 
Southern BY GRR BIO cesesess-. 60 @ 87 
Corn—Southern white...-...... 544% @ 58! 
Oats—No. om THEO commun 405% 
a&ye—No. 82 
ae imitation._.0 22 @ 2 
Butter—Fancy creamery. » a 
Butter—Store packed} ~.-........ 7@ 18 
Eggs—Fresh 17 @ 17% 
‘*heese 6 @ 16% 
Sugar—Fine granulated... 5 10 
Sugar—Coarse granulated... 5 10 





Richmond Tobacco Market. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., July 22, 1907, 
There is no change to report in the 
market. There is still some business 
being done for export, but generally 
the market is quiet. Prices in the 
South Carolina markets opened up 
about as high as they were last year. 
The tobacco shows fair color, but 
nothing much can be said until about 
the beginning of August when the 

better grades will come to market. 
The chief topic of interest among 
the trade is the action of the Fed- 
eral Government against the tobacco 
Trust. 
The 
could be 
crop in 
showers 


been all that 
the growing 
as we have had 
weather, thus pro- 


has 
desired for 
this section, 
and hot 


weather 


moting the growth of the tobacco 
plants considerably. On account of 
the comparatively small acreage 


planted we do not think that a very 
large crop can be made, but we hope 
that a crop of better quality of about 
the same size of last year’s will be 


harvested. 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers, 








|124@15 |8 @9Y 
115 @ 22%| 9 @10 
25 @ 40° {ll @13 

6 utters. ‘Smokers 
Common - |10 @12 |9 @10 
Medium 13 @14 |10 @l1 
Good .. ....--. 114 @224%11 @12 





___Sun-cured. Dark-fired 








;}6 @9 | 4%@ 4% 
18 @10 | 44%@ 5 
Good - |10 @l12 |56 @6 
W TAPPETS ...------eweecerene | 15 @60 (10 @'15 








Richmond Produce Market. 


RICHMOND, Va., July 22, 1907. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 





Chickens, spring, large lb. -... 20 
Chickens, small 20 
PS ee 12 @ 13 
Ducks, large__ 12 @ 13 
ORR Soe cnccamcemasimesncacns 25 



































BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib._. 4 “4@ 18 
Choice dairy packed-_-__......... 
Choice store packed --..........- 17 4 
EGGS. 
Crates, nearby, fresh laid... 15 
Crates, from other sections 15 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., $8 50 @4 00 
Apples, choice per basket 125@ 1 50 
Blackberries, crate -..._--...... 7 @ 106 
Peaches, Fla , per carrier___-... 200 @ 27 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus, --...... nominal 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white__._-_ : 40 @ 1 50 

Common tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Potatoes— W hite, No. 1. per bus. 65 7D 

Florida Fancy, per bbl.----.. 125 @ 175 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier 75 @ 150 
Squash, choice, per case--_----.. 100 @ 125 
ES EPO: sctaaine ieneneseantescevintcatiiess 35 @ 260 
Timothy 
Light Clover, mixed 
NAV GR, MURS OG csirincmnsiccninmccrnminec 

CORNMEAL. 
City, sacked 68 @ 70 
Country, bolted, sacked________ 65 @ 66 
MILL-FEED. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter__.-__-__- 2400 @ 2% 00 
Bran, winter 23 00 
MRIDEUEE, BPTI Gcuncnccnsscans 23 00 
Bran 22 00 
STRAW. 

Compressed 850@ 900 
Loose-pressed, large bales.....- 950 @ 10 00 
Petersburg Peanuts, 

Petersburg, Va., July 22, 1907. 
Spanish, per bushel 
VIEGIDIOR, TRERCY sinensis ncn 2 @ 44 
se machine picked. 3 @ 3% 
wie et stock... 24 @ 8 
‘Cm That Shoot True. 
Crack shots gather every year for 


* big national tournament called the 
Grand American Handicap. Amon: 
shot-gun shooters this big event cor- 
responds to the Grand Prix and the 


English Derby. Against a field of 
about 500 shooters, J. J. Blanks, of 
rrezevant, Tenn., carried off the coy- 


eted cup. In his speech he said: 
‘Trezevant is an unknown town, 
but I believe I have shot it on to the 
map. I would rather win this silver 
trophy than go to Congress. I owe a 


large part of my success to the Rem- 
ington Auto-loading Shot-gun and the 


U. M. C. Nitro Club Shells which enr- 
ried me through to victory.” 





Power that Never Fails 


Steam 1s the dependable power. F: 
the dependable engines. The Farqu ei Portabl 
Engine shown here is the most durable 

and most efficient engine made for t 
sawing or any Work when power is re qQuuir 
can be moved from place to place. kitty 
experience is in every one of 


o 
Engines 
and 


Saw Mills 


Our new catalogue ex- 
plains in detail all 
our Engines, Boilers, 
Saw Mills and 
Threshers. We will 

ree upon 























i a Fence Like This 
: at 20 Cents a Foot 


and durabl 

Gates, ready to 
gate finisked in 
beight. Agents 


A handsome 
lawn fence. 
50 up. Fence and 
white. Any length or 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Griffith & Turner, Baltimore, Md. 


MR. W. H. BEAS ASLI EY will, be “the gainer 
by sending his full address to John 4. Simon, 
119 Dock Street, P hiladelphia, Pa. 1 at © once. 


erect, $2. 





When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition. 
Rooms 50c. to $1.00 per night. 





Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
Three cents a word for each insertion, eac! 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted fo: 
amounts less than $1. More than twent 
thousand families reached each week. 








WANTED— Young 1 men and young women 
to prepare for positions paying from 350./ 0 
to $150 per month. Positions guarantee:; 
railroad fare paid. Wheeler Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Ala. 








Farm for Sale 


22 acres more or less, at Murfreesboro, N. 
C., on edge oftown. 7 Room house, and out 
buildings. Convenientto. BF. Institute. 
With a small amount of repairs this can be 
made a beautiful home. A splendid chance 
forafamily with daughters to educate, to 
get them at one of the best female schools in 
the State. to live in a nice town, among 
splendid people. (ood wtaer, anda healthy 
location. Apply to 


R. J. BAKER, Agt., 


AHOSKIE, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Cand Sale! 


One farm, two and a half miles from Har- 
rellsville, containing 75 acres or more. 


Price $1,500.00. 


One horse crop cleared. Three rcom house 
and other buildings. Apply to 


R. J. BAKER, Agt., 


AHOSKIE, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Lands for Sale! 








We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
well improved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from £10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash balance in three to five 
years at S: interest. 

lor further infurmation, address 


J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 


Hawkinsville, = - Georgia. 








Virginia Farms at Close Prices. 








Good soil in farms from 100 to 
1,000 acres in the most fertile sec- 
tions of Southside Virginia. Cli- 
mate mild throughout the year, and 
} the best of Lithia Waters. Section 
; being more thoroughly developed 
every year. 


WRITE For CATALOGUE. 


Mecklenburg Realty Co., Inc., 
BOYDTON, - - - VIRGINIA. 
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Grass and Clover for Fattening a Bank 


Account. 


After Spending 40 Years in Iowa, a Native 
Clover and Cattle—How to Sow and Grow 


the Virtues of Grass and 
the Grasses Successfully. 


Messrs. Editors: I see by your | 
most excellent paper, which every} 
farmer should read, that a great deal 


is said on the subject of sowing land | 
to grasses of various kinds. I was 
born and raised in Craven Co., N. C., 
and worked on the farm for’ ten 


years. My father moved to Iowa in 
1855. I continued to work on the 


farm for forty years in Iowa. Last 
September I came South, and I expect 
to remain here for a year or more. 
I have read the Progressive Farmer 
every week, and have been talking 
with my relatives and friends on the 


subject of sowing clover and timo- 
thy for hay and pasture. I have been 
in every State from Ohio to Cali- 


fornia, and I find no land adapted to 
growing clover and timothy that can 
excel the land in this part of the 
State. I find timothy growing along 
the road side all over this county 
among the wild grass and brush, as 
fine growth as I ever saw in the West- 
ern States. This convinces me that 
this grass can be grown here at a 
profit for hay and pasture. 


| ways, 





How to Sow and Grow These Grasses. 


But the question is, How and when 
to sow? I will give my experience: 
First, sow the land to rye. When 
fully ripe, cut and thresh. Sell the 
rye. Plow land second fall and sow 
again to rye, harrowing thoroughly 


twice at least. Then sow clover and 
timothy. Harvest the rye again, cut- 
ting the stubble high as_ possible. 


When crop is removed from the field, 
mow the stubble with mower as close 
as possible letting stubble remain on 
the ground. 

The growing rye will 
young’ clover andtimothy. 
mowed down, 


protect the 
Thestubble 
remaining on the 


ground, acts as mulch to help keep the | 


land moist. Keep stock off of the 
land until following spring, when the 
meadow is ready for pasture or mow- 
ing. 


over the Western States. The mead- 
ow can be mown twice during the 


season, and hay at ten to fifteen dol- 
lars a ton will pay better than cotton 
or peanuts, when you take into con- 
sideration the cost of labor to tend 
crop, the harvesting and 
And when used for pastures for 
ing cattle and hogs nothing can com- 


so = s | propag 
The South has a decided advantage | 1 


Tar-Heel Tells His People 


tion harrow with horses. You can 
harow thirty or more acres a day. 
Then plant your corn with a two- 


horse corn-planter with check rows, 
so that you can plow your corn both 
using the John Deer double 
cultivator. 

Buy a two-horse self-binder to cut 
your rye crop. One man can cut easy 
ten acres a day, and one man can 
shock the rye. Use up-to-date ma- 
chinery to save expense of labor and 


time of harvesting crop. 
Feeding your corn to cattle and 
hogs and driving your stock to the 


railroad station, ship to eastern mar- 


ket, if you haven’t one at home. This 
will beat raising cotton or peanuts, 


and bumping your head against the 
ground picking cotton. If this plan 
is adopted the question of labor is 
forever settled. 

I hope to have the pleasure of at- 
tending some of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes during my stay South. 

D. M. HUDLER. 

Halifax aed N. C. 


at rE armers’ Institute. 


New Features 

A new feature is being added to 
ihe Farmers’ Institute program this 
year in the form or an evening lec- 
ture illustrated by stereopticon lan- 
tern. 

An experiment is being made of 
holding evening meetings for the 
purpose of this lantern lecture in 
connection with the regular Farm- 
ers’ Institute in many of the coun- 


ies of the State. 
this lecture will be delivered hy 
Dr. F. L. Stevens of the A. & M. Col- 


lege and of the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, and will discuss 
inany phases of agricultural problems 
such as plant improvement, breed- 
ing, selection, cross-breeding of 
plants, protection of plants from their 
nemies, diseases and insects; the va. 
rious methods of plant culture and 
gation, tools to be used, and 
the method of using them; the econo- 
iny of arm labor, and the proper im- 
provement of tools. This lecture is 
io be illustrated by a large selection 


}of beautiful lantern slides which will 


fertilizer. | 
rais- | 


pare with it for profit. 
When once the clover is set you} 
do not have to plow and cultivate, 


this expense is cut off. The best cat- 
tle for profit is the Durham stock and 
the Black Berkshire or Poland China 
hog. The farmer should keep land 
enough, owing to the size of farm, 
to raise equal acreage of corn and 
rye each year, following the corn 
land with rye and the rye land with 
corn, using what manure is made in 
the barnyard from the use of the rye 
straw for bedding for the stock. 


Bank Account Instead of a Store Ac- 
count, 
If the farmers of this State will 


adopt the above suggestions they will 
soon have a bank account instead of 
a store account. Let some enter- 
prising, up-to-date farmer try the 
above plan of farming, and after your 
land has been in grass three or four 
or five years plow up and farm, as 


above stated, in corn and rye. One 
man can farm forty acres in corn 
and forty acres in rye, and with a 


little help for a week can mow and 
put up twenty-five or thirty acres of 
hay. 

Plow your 
John Deer 
planting 


land with a three-horse 
plow. Harrow before 
your corn with a three sec- 








be exhibited on an eight foot screen 
in the lecture hall. The lecture 
should be interesting, instructive and 
profitable to all farmers and also to 
ihe students, teachers and to the far- 
mer’s Wives and children. 

Several requests have been re- 
‘eived from various counties that 
ihis lecture be placed at an earlier 
hour in the day in order that it 
might be convenient for farmers liv- 
ing at a distance to attend. This, 
however, is obviously impossible 
since it is necessary to have the 
room dark in order to exhibit the il- 
lustrations 


Fair Dealing Inspires Confidence. 


The Anderton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 385 Third St., Cincinnati O., 
whose entire output is sold direct 
from factory to Consumer, with no 
middlemen between, manufacture a 
complete line of Buggies, Surreys, 
Driving Wagons, Pony Vehicles, 
Spring Wagons and Harness. In their 
advertisement, which appears else- 
where in this paper, they agree to 
send their large, 140-page catalog 
illustrated partially in colors, free of 
charge, to all readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Write for it. 

Don’t quarrel with others about 
not helping the farmer when you are 
not trying to help yourself.—J. C. 
Stribling. 





With Our Rural 
Letter Carriers. 














CARRIERS ASK FOR GOOD ROADS 


They Also Desire to Post Up Com- 
plete Directory of Their Routes for 
the Guidance of the Public—Other 
Advanced Steps Urged. 


Having adopted several resolutions 
of thanks for the courtesies shown 


by the people and carriers of Dur- 
ham, for the speeches by visiting 
speakers, to Senators, Representa- 


tives, the press, President Lindsay, 
and the Postoffice Department offi- 
cials for assistance rendered, the 
State Carriers’ Association also 
adopted the following resolutions re- 
lating to the betterment of the ser- 
vice: 

8. Whereas many rural letter car- 
riers are required under the present 
rulings to carry mail for loop routes 
and for postoffices without compensa- 
tion therefor; and whereas, this is a 
hardship imposed, without compensa- 
tion, now, therefore be it— 

Resolved by the State Organization 


of Rural Letter Carriers of North 
Carolina that said Organization 


through its national representatives, 
put forth its best efforts to secure 
compensation for such carriers for 
said extra work. 

9. That the State Association in- 
struct its national delegates to intro- 
duce, and try to get the National As- 
sociation to memorialize the Congress 
of the United States, to put rural 
letter carriers, city carriers, and 
clerks, on an interchangeable basis, 
with the same examinations and posi- 
tions changeable. 

10. That we instruct our delegates 
to the national convention of R. L. C. 
A. to enlist the co-operation of that 
body in an effort to change the two- 
mile step to a one-mile step, and that 
pay be governed accordingly. 

11. That the Nationa! Association 
be asked to use its influence with the 
Postoffice De} partenees to see that all 
rural carriers that received a maxi- 
mum salary prior to July 1, 1907, 
receive same under the recent raise 
to $900. 

12. Whereas a number of rural 
earriers in North Carolina are com- 
pelled to traverse certain country or 
neighborhood roads not kept in good 


repair by the people; therefore, 
be it— 
Resolved, That the officers and 


delegates of the North Carolina Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association use their 
influence with the North Carolina 
Legislature to have said settlement 
roads made public and kept in good 
condition, and subject to the laws 
then in force in each county, and 
also request each county Association 
and its members to use their influ- 
ence with their several representa- 
tives to have laws enacted to this 
effect. 

3. That inasmuch as the _ post- 
offices and rural routes of the United 
States are flooded with mail matter 
misdirected or addressed to discon- 
tinued postoffices, therefore we re- 
quest the National Organization to 
use its influence with the Postoffice 
Department to have them confer 
upon the rural carriers the privilege 
of compiling and giving out a com- 
plete directory of their routes or of 


posting same in postoffices. 
14. That a copy of these resolu- 


tions be spread upon the minutes of 
the Fourth Annual Convention of the 
North Carolina Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association and a copy be sent 
to the Press of Durham, and a copy 
be sent to the R. F. D. News, and The 
Progressive Farmer. 

THOMAS S. ROYSTER, 

SION H. ROGERS, 

Committee. 

























Live 
Harness § 


Don’t allow your 
harnens to dry up 
and die. Once 
hishappensitcan 
never be remedied. 
Save the harness, save . 
expense, prevent accidents by using 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


Sesrtshes the leather and keeps it 

oftand strong. Preserves the grain- 
fi: xre. Makes leathe rproofagainst all 
weathers. Gives best tanner’s finish. 


Boston Coach Axle Oil 


smoothes the way to good wheel- 
action. Better and cheaper than 
eastorcil. Willmot gumor corrode. 
Lirhtens the load—cases the road, 
Sold everywhere-—Ail Sizes. 
MADE LY 
STANDARD CIL COMPANY 


Incorporated 











"UPOTS (50 gears sxparisnss Brooss we out chem 
Ws sirtzs to exce’ and pleaes 4 





* Qnuia 
» Yoerators: 
Shippers ahipment guarantesd. Writs ua 





@ ATLANTA STAMe & STENCIL WKS. > 
3 emp 30° 34 we ATLANTA, GA. =~ 


y i May Press. 


HORSE and BELT 
POWER. 6p 
















33 i il a of 


For eine pom a stand- 
ard. Lead in character 
of work, speed, easy 
and safe operating. 
Don't buy until you 








COLLINS PLOW CO., 2917 Hampshire St, Quincy, ills. 











WE ARE SELLING 


GOW PEAS 


At Reduced Prices. Write us for 
(QJuotatioas. 


We are Headquarters for 


G rimson G lover 


(Cargo just Recreiv ed). 
_Write us for Prices. 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 
The Seed Merchants, 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA, 


Thisis aRcal<ee 
Free Trial se 


Write to-day 
for our plan. Pos- 
itively no myer nor 
one cenof money 

required of free en of this buggy for 3C days. 


Yous «Try an Anderton 
with your money in your 
1 99 Let us tell you about our full 
pocket. two-year (juarantee, backe 
by $25,000 Bank Bond. Write for 140-page 
illustrated catalog. The ‘*Anderton”’ line 
includes Buggies, Surreys, Stanhopes, 
Driving Wagons, Spring Wagons, Pony 
Vehicles, Carts, Harness, etc. 


THE ANDERTON MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnati, Ohle, 
35 Third Street, 





































Hand Power 


Packs A Standard Bale fu!! size 
and weight absolutely as satisfactory 
as any machine costing twice the 
pricey has been on the market nearly ten years; 
over 400 sold ig three months; thousands in use om 
some of the largest plantations, every one giving 
entire satisfaction. Weighs 450 lbs. Txe hands 
can press 100 to 125 bales per day. Shipped 
en approval. Write today for free booklet, etc. 


The Watkins Hay Press Co., Atianta, Ga. 








DON’T RUST FENCE 


Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 Carbon Sp ring Steel. 
No SEO tee 30 days’ free 
trial. arm and Poultry 
Fence a2c= 6 No. 57, 40 
Styles Lawn Fence, Oata- 
logue O. Ono or both free. 
THE WARD FENCz Co. 


Box 6 Marlon, Ind, 
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THE BUGGY BUYER 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 
be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 
and guaranteed 
The explanat 
consider the cum 
build Golden Eagle 
$49.00 each 
Ilarness off 





the truth of which will be 
some, expensive and extor 
Buggies and sell them dir 
coupon and mail today 





is simple, 






apparent to any one who will carefully 
: ’* Here’s the difference We 
whole Y > 

particulars of great 





y system. 











acto you at 
No. 21 and full 





for Ca 





Cut out 




































Rates quoted to 





NAME — = 


ADDRESS 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY co. “ows 


ARe oO | 

Leather trimmed. Le ather trimmeu 

Highly finished. 160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. Station —— Guaranteed. 





Yare as serviceable as any other style of 
power in every way, better than any other 
style in many ways. This is pariicularly 
true when applied to planters’ uses. 


LEFFEL 


engines supply steam as wellas power. 
Many the time you have use for steam. 
Leffel engines give you something you 

can depend on—/or power and steam. 

Jo trouble about making themwork, Sizes and 
styles for all requirements. Write for Book. 





















Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 
. ag 


SPANGLER ‘10 DRILL 
is superior tw other drills. 


It islight in weight and draft; has 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in frame, 
to tilland does not obstruct the driver’s view. 
side gear to break. 


it is easy 
las no cogs nor 
Farmers can make no mistake when th’ y 
buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respect. Write for free cat: alogue, which 
will tell you more about this great drill. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, 





Pa. 






















YOUR WATER PROBLEM SOLVED. 


You don’t want to be always looking afterit or repairing. But you want water al- 
wayscoming. Use the running stream anda 


=s- Rife Hydraulic Ram 


and you can raise it any height. Cheapest and most satisfactory means of fresh 
water supply known. No care needed, always going, no repairs, Sold on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Send for book and investigate. 












Rife Engine Co. 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York. 























Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


“THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. Has paid to Stockholders 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, W. N. JONES, 
President. Vice-President. 


BRIGGS, 
Sashier. 





















Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton-and tobacco farms. 

We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. No better ae 
in the Seuth. rf es Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Hester & Co., Incorporated, 


Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Jeffreys, 


Mecklenburg Co. 



































AND IRON FENCES. 


Sooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 















Manlove Self- Rial Gate.-Always in order. 
Operated by any 
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Let Knight, the ‘Saw Mull 


IGHT’S. 

















vehicle. Adds to & Falls i einurtigand: ono 
value, conven: | 4 SAW MYBRNS antroe to make money with thea, 
ience and beauty Min 10 Siz pe —portable and station 
So ae antages ar ual 
7 eae “ores *prascased by uo others. aenaiics 






Sond for the book to-day. 
The KNIGHT Mfg. Co., £ 
1931 S. Market St., au 


dents. Used on R. 
KF. D. routes and 
: county roads. 
MANLOVE GATE CO., 272 E. Huron St, 

Chicage 
















There is no royal road to a knowl- 
edge of best methods in farming. 
They have to be learned like all 
best things, by persevering study and 
investigation. There is always some- 
thing more to learn. The taking on 
of new plans and ideas, the adapta- 
tion of knowledge to changing con- 
ditions of weather and temperature, 
the securing of best results from the 
soil, the laborers and the stock em- 
ployed, requires as much real ability 
as the great general needs in con- 
ducting a military campaign. ‘arm- 
ers are not born. They are the result 
of careful training and _ constant 
study. How are they to acquire this 
knowledge and constantly increase 


it? The farmer who does no better 
this year than he did last is getting 
to the end of his row. When he 
| ceases to learn he might as well go 
|out of business. He must. either 


move forward or backward. 
Where I Find the Best Schools. 
In the first half of the last century 
there were a few agricultural schools 
in the Carolinas. One was at Ashe- 


ville. Actual, vork was done 
by the boys. But these schools fail- 
ed. <A few people may have been 
helped, but the benefits never touch- 
ed the farmers Then came a few 
agricultural papers. They were con- 
ducted by men who knew little about 
farming. They also did good but 
they were not far-reaching. After 


the Civil War the Grange was organ- 
ized as the lever to raise farmers to 
a higher plane. The mass of people 
was not lifted an inch by it. The 
Alliance was next. It got tangled up 
with politics and all sorts of foolish- 


ness and fell short of its mission. 
The Government made large appro- 
priations for agricultural colleges 


and the State supplemented the fund 
with more money, and it was sup- 
posed that farming would receive an 
impulse that would move the busi- 
forward so fast that farmers 
could not tell where they were at. 
But these colleges have turned out 
about one real working farmer to 
nine other graduates who have en- 
tered oher professions as far removed 
from the farm as possible. The col- 
leges are doing good in a certain 
way, but they are not reaching the 
men who do the work and manage 
the farms. Annual institutes, bulle- 
tins, occasional lectures and observa- 
tion cars all do good, but they touch 
only a few people. Those who attend 


ness 


the institutes are generally good 
farmers, or they belong to a class 


who know it all and who have noth- 
ing to learn. State and county fairs 
and farmers’ clubs are all good in 
their way, but they reach only a few 
people. 

Study and Progress Day by Day. 

What is needed is valuable sugges- 
tions and instructions 
every man’s door. It should reach 
him fifty times oftener than the an- 
nual institute, fair, horse race, or 
anything of that sort. It is the regu- 


lar showers the year round that do 
the work. 
What the farmer wants is informa- 


tion for his daily needs, and he needs 
it every day in the year. ‘For pre- 
cept must be upon precept, precept 
upon precept; line upon line, line 
upon line; here a little and there 

little.”’ That is the way the farmer 
needs information and that is the 
way he must get it. All farmers are 
at school. The younger men just 
beginning are in their A B C’s, and 
they especially need these constant 
lessons. How are they to get them? 
It is said that the mother of John 
Wesley was teaching him his pri- 
mary lessons. She repeated the same 





brought to} 








The Farmer at School. 


Schools Come and Schools Go, but the Farmer’s Best School is the One 
That Stays With Him the Whole Year Round, 


thing to him time and again and the 
boy failed to get it. An impatient 
friend and visitor said: 

“Mrs. Wesley, why do you tell that 
boy the same thing twenty times?” 

“Just because he did not learn it 
by my repeating it nineteen times.” 

A wise woman was Mrs. Wesley. 
A few years ago a Spartanburg farm- 
er said to the writer: 

“You suggested in the issue 
of your paper that the time had come 
to do a certain kind of work on 
farm. I knew that well as you 
did, but I had not made any prepa- 
ration for the work. Reading 
suggestion supplied the motive power 
and the work . 


Ine 
sast 


the 
as 


your 


Was done at once.’’ 
The Farmer's Best Instructor. 


This all leads up to the application 


as the preachers say. How are 
farmers, all the farmers from the 


one who plows an ox to the one who 
runs twenty plows, to get the educa- 
tion, the instruction, the knowledge, 
they need every week. The best and 
only way is through the best agricul- 
tural papers. They reach the home 
every week. They are always fresh. 
The subject matter is adapted to 
present conditions. Wise editors and 
correspondents give out the best 
thoughts they have. Do not suppose 
that any sort of agricultural paper 
is good. Some of them are filled 
with advertisements of noveities that 
are worthless and a hundred thing 
be given away. Let such papers alone. 
They are generally dirty trash. Get 
a paper whose editors and corre- 
spondents are not ushamed to let 
their names be known, and a paper 
that is adapted to the crops you raise. 
There are excellent papers North and 


S lo 


South that are clean, helpful and 
suggestive. They keep the tarmer at 
school the year round. Every mein- 
ber of the family finds something 
that gives inspiration for the daily 
toil. Last year a successful and in- 
dependent farmer said to an editor 
of a weekly paper which always had 
a farmers’ column or two: 

“Well, I have been reading after 
you and following your suggestions 
for several years and my land is 
much more productive. You have 
helped me much.” 

The ‘‘precept upon precept” meth- 


od will reach even the dullest farmer. 
Mrs. Wesley’s method will win even 
the lazy and improvident ones. Then 
let the agricultural papers, the best 
ones, be pushed, until there is one 
in every home. When that is the 
case the waste places will be built 
up and the farms will be the most 
attractive spots on the earth. 
CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 


MA) 


Postoflice. 


Acres Fine Land 


for sale on easy terms. Good 
buildings; weil watered, maca- 
dam road. near good churches, 
and WHITSETT INSTITUTE 
Convenient to Ratiroad and 
For full particulars, address, 
Capt. R. cS. Dick, 
Whitsett, - - North Carolina. 


Farm for Sale 


One 








farm near Coleraine containing 45:5 
acres. 125 acres cleared. Saw mill, cotton 
gin and grist mill on farm, all nearly new, 
in good shape. Store house on farm and a 
good stand for country store. Nice dwelling 
and out buildings. An elegant country home. 
Land adapted to tobacco and all other crops 
grown in this section. 


Price $8,000. One-fourth cash, 
balance five years. 

The growing pine timber on it will proba- 
bly pay for itin 10 or 12 years. This farm is in 
one of the finest sectsons in Bervie County. 

Apply to 2 

R. J. BAKER, 
U ' 
Ahoskie, N. C. 
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The Farmer Who Reads is the One That 
Makes Progress. 


Corn Cracker Discourses on Two Contrasting Cases 


and Reasons of 


Education, Good Farming, and Good Roads, 


Messrs. Editors: 
Farmer is pre-eminently 
for 
popular 
cate of good roads. 


every farmer, every patron 


education, and every advo 


The Progressive | 
a journal) 
of | 


| Bad Roads, 


The community in which I live is | 


an excellent neighborhood. 
zenship is industrious, hospitable and 
law-abiding. But, 
are not only against but 


generally spenk- 


Phe citi~| ons: 


| good strong 


ing, they 
“agin”? good roads and popular tax 
for education. Where this is the 


case farming is, obviously, forty years 
behind the times. Nearly everybody 
wants to put in more than he 
properly cultivate, and the idea pre- 
vails that no man who reads can 
farm. 
One Way of Farming. 

Not a mile from where I live, I 
heard a preacher who is in good and 
lawful standing, rail 


who reads papers and magazines. He} 


said that his father, of blessed mem-| 


ory, plowed deep every time and al- 
ways sold corn. I knew his father, 
and can bear witness that he was an 
honest, industrious citizen. By work- 
ing early and late, making every boy 
and girl on the place hoe corn, he did 
make a surplus. But he cultivated 
four times as much land as neces- 
sary, and, really made one-fourth of 
a yield. Besides his land became 
poorer every crop when it should 
have increased in fertility. 


A Better Way in Contrast, 


By way of contrast another man 
realizgd 78 bushels of corn per acre 
on eight acres last year—making 
624 bushels. I saw a two-acre patch 
the other day, in the village of Lat- 
timore that will yield 100 bushels. 
The man who cultivated is 63 years 
of age, is a man who reads, is an 
accomplished musician, 


ous home, and is a prosperous mer-|} 


chant. He prepared the land well, 
putting good stable manure in drill 
before planting. At last plowing he 
put in $18.80 worth of kainit, cotton- 
seed meal and other commercial fer- 
tilizers Had he broken with a 
“twister” or “Boy Dixie,” 
and put in a handful of pine-needles 
mixed with manure, and hoed al! 
summer, he would have realized 
bushels, if it rains every 
from now till ‘‘fodder-pulling”’ 
and fifteen bushels if it turns dry. 


I marked fodder-pulling, for that} 


has a luxuri-| 


can} 


| don’t 


; internal demas 





laid it off} 


20) 
three days} 
time, | 


| 
| 


| 


| ‘‘the party,” 
against a man} 


is a custom here, that, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, altereth 
not. All this agitation about shred- 
ders, corn-cutting, ete., is “just to 
sell the paper.” 


Dogs and Demagogues. 
I am a poor farmer, for two reas- 
I believe my ideas are good 
enough, but I teach school part of 
the year, and have no money all the 
year. To farm successfully requires 
teams, up-to-date imple- 
and plenty of the right kind 
Any community that 
roads and too many dogs 
going to pay a teacher good 
and if he is thoroughly edu- 
zealous, and progressive, they 
want him at all. 
Another cause of stagnation is the 
gogues. These are all 
organization of farmers for 
will hurt ‘‘the party.’ By 
they don’t mean princi- 
ples of Republicanism or Democracy, 
but to hold a job for some local gang. 
If these heelers would show haif 
the zeal to improve educational con- 
and good road building and 
improvement that they do to keep up 


nents, 
of fertilizer. 
has poor 
is not 
wages, 
cated, 


‘agin”’ 
fear it 


| ditons 


party strife, the problem would be 
solved. Twenty-five years ago, near- 
ly all office-seekers touched  pro- 
hibition very gingerly. But its vo- 


taries kept yelling. Now it has be- 
come really respectable in North aCr- 


olina, Georgia and Kentucky. And 
don’t demagogues claim the glory 
of it? 


Schools and Good Roads Coming. 
nothing for glory, popu- 
larity, nor the honors or emoluments 
of office; but I do want a prosperous 
country. I do want to see the sons 
and daughters of as brave men and 
as pure women as ever swore allegi- 


I care 


ance to Old Glory, have education 
enough to broaden their views and 
develop their resources. It may be 
after we are dead and gone, but 


| Cleveland County will yet have good 


roads and good schools. 

As for good roads, ten years hence 
we'll have them. Gaston on one side, 
Rutherfordton on another, South 
Carolina and Lincoln our other boun- 
wil convince the wayfaring 
man, though he be an 18-karat fool. 
[ am heartily ashamed that I have 
so long neglected my correspondence 


daries, 


to your columns. My health has been 

bad, and when I wasn’t sick I was 

busy. CORN CRACKER. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. é 
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READERS Who wish to buy 


“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 


improved stock should write these advertisers. 


BRE£DERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 





One Three Year Old 
REGISTERED HEREFORD BOLL 


for sale, cheap to an early buyer. C. 
B. Parker, Burgess, N. C. 


Essex, Poland China Pigs 
and Southdown -Sheep. 


A few extra 3 to 4 months pigs. A few 
Sows, bred. Also some Choice Lambs for 
immediate shipment and for August and 
September delivery. 


L. G. Jones, - = 





Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Now Ready to Ship. 

Five Choice Collie Pups, all have 
good even markings—all females. 

J. C. FOWKE, 

BAaLpock, - - Sourd CAROLINA. 
Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 


Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and ga 











utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Pr 
pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N.C. 





978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co, N.C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 

Ll introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 Ibs. 
atil2monthsold Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, - N. C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our three great Herd 
Boars— 





Imported Hightide Commons, Baron 
Premier III’s Bachelor and 
Sunnyside’s Faithful. 


Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds. Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 
able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 


W.R. Walker, - Union,S. C. 
Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 





$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAmM’L B. Woop - - Proprietor, 
Chariottesviile, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 

sey Cattle, Black Essex 
: Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 
or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bant ams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. 
Holly, N.C. 





L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 





Sunny Home Farm 
NIE LO a 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cuittle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 





BULLS LN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. Cc. 


























BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


As fine as the finest. 
From registered stock. 
Prices on application. 


M.R.RUDISILL & CO., 
HILDEBRAN, N. C. 
Several high class 


HORSES AND MARES 


sound and well broken, for sale. Also some 
choice young stock, for combination purposes. 


Western Carolina Livestock 


Company, 
North Wilkesboro, = - 





N. C. 





Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 16. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G& W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, - - - Virginia. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
R. FE. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, $. C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimouniais say they suit 
customers. S.J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., {23'S Haley, Tenn. 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship. 
WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘23'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 

well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, seiected by me 

onan, from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

pedigree with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for priees. 

I can please you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 


EQQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S$. C. White and Brown 
Leghorus, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 

I, Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 




































America’s Teadine I Horse mene 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
them all. Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America, 






















American Royal, Kansas City; 


first 
ecem ber 18th. 


Stallions received 


In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first prize at every big show. 

in America, at the following show: lowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 
State Fair, Missouri State Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph; 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 
Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 times and won 119 
rizes. Wesell the prise winners and win each year with fresh horses. 












KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MCLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, O. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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. FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIEK, and 1] 
ee ee #”  AILANTA, GEORGIA BINGHAM | have been trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Ideally located ne 
fF e i ia i C 0 i | e g e a Asheville Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage 
“ —— _ S . H 0 0 L Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as 


discovered. Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 136, Rates reasor 
1793 1908 | able. “Address Com, R. BINGHAM, Supt. R. F. D. No.4, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


2 eo arn i H “4 vi fi > te fo ; 

‘yousrsine Rental Education ve"izend { | ee ——— 
terested is a , Page aa ba f th : = es 

Me 1 and descriptive cata crue of the C SUpgegle gil tae” || Southern Female College, LaGRANGE, ca. 


Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No 40. The Second Oldest College for Women in America, 
Fine new buildings, elegant home, fine climate summer and winter. 





























Stands 
at the head of Southern Collegesin health and sanitation. Fifteen schools, 


$550.00 Piano free to the best music graduate. Faculty of special‘sts. Euro- 
an-American Conservatory. J. H. NORMAN, Yus. Doc., (Oxford and 


851 HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 1907) | ts atin stew We riatrONs Pred tna, Goorin 











Classical, Scientific and English Courses. eweemee Se a Se or the te dang oe 
g emies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly carriage. cademy 56 ° 
years old with experienced teachers and limit of _ boarding pups. who 4 — the oepaee Cataw ba College, N ewton , North va rolina e 
and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. odern ™ . ss ee . 
bu Idings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, mental, physical and Catawba College will begin ee ml enth year ye peta we? —— —en 
s cial training. Shady lawns, athletic park, one quarter mile running track. Ideal climate, work, on the 10th of September. Regular courses are offered in the College Depart- 
helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted —s nha een ae , et — eure tose poe pres Be mie 
i ea cety ’ ° Cc 8, pe 
for over & comtuny a6 on ehusntienet Gentes, CHanaae ClY Sor your. not excelled in the state. Efficient and ex perienced Faculty. Rates for the year 
J. C. HORNER, A.B.,A.M. Principal, OXFORD, N. C. range from $108.00 to $145.00 with music, elocution, and artextra. Newton is favorab- 
ly known as a health-resort. For full information and catalogue, address the Presi- 
dent, George Albert Snyder, Newton, N. C. 

















BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


WARS HILL COLLECE... 


The Leeding Oo-Reaentionsl tectention ta esters Bi. 0. Before Deciding on a School for Your Daughter, Write for Catalogue of 
352 Students, 250 of whom are boarding pupils. 

_ meee Sg Pag oy | school on. see buildings. Sehwen pat ad c@ 

ris (86 a month.) ail for boys ($8 a month.) under personal watchcare of the ‘a 

Facuity. Literary tuition $2.00 to $3.00. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) opens ‘x DAVEN PORT COLLEG z= 

August 8,1907. See our Catalogue and “College Quarterly.’”’ Address 4 $3 
R. L. MOORE PRESIDENT, MARS HILL, N. C. 

— — —— Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Leno'lr, 

If You Are Seeking a School Home for Your Daughter 


A CATALOGUE OF THE 


Southern Presbyterian Gollege and Gonservatory of Musi¢ 


WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Splendid Climate. Able Faculty. Charges Moderate. Brick Buildings. Electric 
Lights. Steam Heat. Mcdern in Every Respect. Apply to 
REV. C.G. VARDELL, Red Springs, North Carolina. 





























aM ——— ———— eee = =< 
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AR TTTTLETON MOH SCHOOL, | OAK RIDGE INSTITUTE, “se 


A First-class Fitting School is better than a Second-class College. 
Pre; ares for college or university. Faculty of six ex perier ced college trained teachers. College Preparatory, Book Keeping. Law, Short Hand, Type Writing 
ones hace ahd — Cigarette Smoking Absolu:rel Erpetaicoa ) ‘ 

ea conditions remarkably fine. Mineral spring in two hundred yards of theschool sauti y Jress PROFESSORS J. A. & M. H. HOLT. 
building. Board either in dormitory or with private family. Healthful athletics under ee ee ane i 
proper restrictions. Expenses moderate. Noextras. 


Raymond Browning, Prin. L.W. Bagley, Assoc. Prin. 
For further information, address Z. P. Beachboard Supt. Littleton, N. C. 


Near Greensboro, in the hills of North Carolina. Over 
1,000 feet above sea-level, in view of the mountains. 56th Year. 275 Students, Boys and Young Men eads in Athletics 











The Seventy-fourth Session will begin September 

: eRe ncaa anenes $$ : 3rd. Sixteen indeperdent “School-.”” embrac- 
ing Sec'ence, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 

i ie hy, Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, ete 

$63 to $81 Pays Board Tuition and Room Rent 3iological, ‘Chemical, and | Physical Labora- 
FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL FO R FE S T 
Situated in Cleveland County at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water. No 
malaria. Splendid community. 


‘Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters 
to educate.”—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest Coilege 


“On all sides I saw evidences of patient. pains-taking labor. thorough scholarship tories. 18,000 Voln mes in Library. 
and marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Prof. of Latin, Wake Forest Culle :e. => ores 7 tar gy | = won See 
“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” © Undant baths. A Dew /D- 








—Rev. R. F. Tredway. firmary with modern fittings. 
“I my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and Expenses very moderate. Address 
mcre ‘horough educational work.”’—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress 
“One of the best preparatory schools in the state.”—Cleveland Star. 
st MMi Ry — sd ong J 4 the Cancer wae ne eetpeons, aigh e 
Schoo! ve taken a good stand in their classes an ave done faithful and satis- P d t W L P t W k F t N 
favtory work. Very truly yours, Francis P. Venable, President, Uuiversity of N. C.” resi en ® ° 0 eat, a € ores 9 ° 
‘It is the best and cheapest school in the state.’’—E. M. Koonce, Member of the N. 
C Legislature. 
Fa'l term opens August 12th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 
W. LD. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 

















| | f W R | l N C 

The Baptist Univer sity for Women, Ra eigh, Us 

f Oo U { Ss B U R G Cc oO L L. a Cc E High-grade school for women. Thirty-four offices and teachers. Diplomas 
given in the Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy, and In Music, Art, oe preasion. end 
, \ at , ‘ r r » Business. Excellent equipment for teaching and illustrating the Sciences. Distinct 
Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1907-’8. School of the Bible. Full Business School, in charge of a competent instructor. 
™ 7 : Art School, including Oll, Applied Design, and China Painting. Regular Normal 
phe purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions,a happy home, [%|M Course, elective for A. B. degree. Special short course for Public School teachers. 
C hristian influences, a liberal culture, and a tkorough education at a moderate School of Music, with ten teachers and giving instruction in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
cost. Fresiient advantages for music. Intermediate Department, with *pecial and Pipe Organ. Comfort of students looked after by !ady physician, nurse, lady 
care of younger girls. principal, and matron. Board, furnished room, literary tuition, heat, ba hs, and 
fees for physician, nurse ymnasium, and library, $i94.00 a year: In the Ciub 

NORMAL COURSE : ' ‘it ; 


$50.00 to $55.00 less Next session opens September 4, 107. 
For catalogue and all information, address 




















especially prepared for young women fitting themselves for public and graded 


scho:] work. Ample grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of VANN, President. ~ RALEIGH, N. C. 
this School is its individual care of pupils physically and intellectually. &. ¥. d ecident, : : 


Mrs Mary Davis Allen, President, - Louisburg, N. C. LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


THE STATE A. & M. COLLEGE FOR THE NEGRO RACE. eae 


Splendid location. Health resort. Hot water heat. Electric lights and 








: : other modern improvements. 240 boarding pupils last year. High atauda 

of scholarship, culture and social life. Conservatory advantages in Music. 

Thorough Gouress in Agricultural and Mechanical Branches Advanced souneus in Art and Elocution. Business College, Bible and Nor- 
_ — SSS SES mal courses. 

Graduates earning from $30 to $150 per month. Health record not surpassed. Close personal attention to the health and 
Spacious dormitory under construction with steam heat, electric lights, bath- social development of each pupil. Uniform worn on all public occasions. 
Searias i daa will double the lodging capacity of the College, will be complete by CHARGES VERY Low. 

Sept. Ist, ; 


Com modious apartments; unsurpassed laboratories; thorough instruction; success- 26th Annual Session will begin on September 18th, 1907, For catalogue, 
ful graduates. address 


For catalogue, address 
Rev. J. M. Rhodes, President, Littleton, N. C. 





PRESIDENT DUDLEY, GREENSBORO, N, C. 

















